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EDITORIALS 


OUR “IMPERIALISM” IN THE 
CARIBBEAN 


HARGES that our United States 

Government has adopted a policy of 
imperialism in the Caribbean continue to 
appear. It is asserted by some that we as 
a people have been “committed to a policy 
of empire without knowing it.” It is in- 
sisted that our executive departments are 
“acting the part of irresponsible bureau- 
crats, playing into the hands of big bank- 
ers,” all on the theory that “marines fol- 
low the investor.” A distinguished sena- 
tor not so long ago expressed the view 
“that we are establishing over the Central 
American countries the dominance of the 
United States Government.” A former 
United States consul to Venezuela and 
later to Nicaragua has recently told a Sen- 
ate committee that the actual reasons for 
our being in Haiti “were actuated by the 
financial interests in New York, especially 
the National City Bank.” One writer has 
pointed out that we are in Santo Domingo, 
Haiti, Nicaragua, backing economic con- 
trol by military force. Another writer 
has told a Senate committee that our gov- 
ernment has taken upon itself “to assure, 
in varying degree, the overlordship of not 
less than half the republics of Latin 
America.” 

It is true that we have intervened in a 
number of Caribbean republics. Is the 
situation as bad as depicted? We think 
not. 


Our Work in Santo Domingo 


Take, for instance, our relations with 
the Dominican Government. Prior to 
1905 that government found itself in- 
volved in financial difficulties with Euro- 
peans from whom it had borrowed money. 
Refusing or neglecting its obligations, it 
became evident that one or more Euro- 
pean governments were about to intervene 
by force unless some action were taken by 
the United States. Under our Monroe 
Doctrine, our government could not look 
with favor upon any such intervention by 
a foreign power. A treaty was therefore 
entered into, under the terms of which 
President Roosevelt appointed a United 
States official as collector of customs of 
Santo Domingo and proceeded to apply 
the revenues to the service of an American 
loan, by which all outstanding Domincan 
obligations were refunded. Revenues over 
and above the amount required for meet- 
ing the loan were turned over to the Do- 
minican Government. Under the treaty, 
the United States assumed responsibility 
for protecting the general receiver and his 
assistants in the performance of their du- 
ties. For a time this arrangement brought 
stability throughout the financial and po- 
litical life of Santo Domingo. 

Then difficulties arose. In 1911 Presi- 
dent Caceres was assassinated. Then fol- 
lowed a series of civil wars. The customs 
revenues were seriously reduced. The 
lives of the American appointees in the 
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customs service became so seriously en- 
dangered at a number of ports that some 
of the customs-houses had to be closed. 
As a result of revolutions, government 
succeeded government. The treaty of 
1907 was violated and the public debt was 
increased without the consent of the 
United States. 

Throughout this period the Government 
of the United States made every effort 
to exert its influence on behalf of orderly 
procedure and for the maintenance of con- 
stitutional authority. Repeatedly Ameri- 
can peace commissioners brought about 
agreements between contending factions, 
only to have their work undone within a 
few months by the combination against 
the government of all political leaders 
convinced that they were receiving an 
inadequate rake-off from the public till. 

In 1916 the Minister of War revolted 
against the President, who a short time 
before had been elected by free popular 
vote. It was then that the United States 
felt itself compelled to land troops to pre- 
vent a continuance of bloodshed and to 
protect foreign life and property, not to 
mention protection of its own customs 
officials. Then the President 
resigned, and the Congress selected a pro- 
visional president to succeed him. This 
provisional president refused to enter into 
any modification of the treaty of 1907 


Domincan 


with the view of giving better assurance 
of the maintenance of order and the proper 
administration of the finances. A com- 
plete political and financial breakdown in 
the Republic clearly threatened. After 
a deadlock lasting for several months, the 
United States thereupon felt it necessary 
to direct the officer in command of our 
naval forces in Dominican waters to as- 
sume the direction of affairs and to set up 
a temporary military government. This 
military government was withdrawn as 
the result of a plan of evacuation signed 
in June, 1922, the last of these American 
forces leaving the country July 12, 1924. 
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These, in brief, are the really salient facts 
of our recent relations with Santo Do- 
mingo. It has not been altogether a 
happy business, but we find nothing in 
it to warrant the charge that we have been 
pursuing a policy of imperialism in that 


country. 
As to Haiti 
The case against the United States is 
even less tenable in our relations with 
the Republic of Haiti. Prior to 1915 
conditions in Haiti were even worse than 
in the Dominican Republic. A long series 
of civil wars and revolutions had _ sue- 
ceeded one another there with such fre- 
quency that in 1915 the country was ob- 
The 


upon the large foreign debt, held for the 


viously headed for chaos. interest 
most part in France, was paid only by 
neglecting other necessary governmental 
expenditures and by floating internal loans 
The fi- 
nances of the government had reached the 


at exorbitant rates of interest. 
point where a complete default was ob- 
This naturally led to 
In July, 


viously inevitable. 
serious political disturbances. 
1915, these disturbances culminated, un- 
der orders from President Guillaume Sam, 
in a massacre of several scores of political 
prisoners at Port au Prince. In retalia- 
tion for this act, a mob overthrew the 
government, dragged the President from 
his hiding place in the French Legation, 
and literally tore him to pieces in the 
Thus the country was left with- 
out any government. In this situation 
the American marines were landed at the 
capital and at a number of other points to 
protect American and other foreign lives 
and property. Under the protection of 
these marines, it was possible for the 


streets. 


Congress, in accordance with the constitu- 
tion, to assemble and to elect a president. 

A treaty was subsequently entered into 
with this new Haitian Government. Un- 
der the terms of this treaty we aimed to 
prevent a recurrence of the intolerable 
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conditions which had compelled the land- 
ing of the marines, assumed an obligation 
to assist the Haitian Government in the 
maintenance of stable conditions, in the 
reorganization of its finances, in sanita- 
tion, and in the development of the re- 
sources of the country. In fulfillment of 
the obligations assumed under this treaty, 
the Government of the United States felt 
itself compelled three years later to as- 
sist the Haitian Government to put down 
a revolt of those elements which had 
hitherto lived exclusively by revolution 
and brigandage, elements unwilling to ac- 
cept the new conditions. This uprising 
was not an organized movement with 
definite political aims. It was rather an 
outbreak of banditry in the mountainous 
districts from which revolutionary leaders 
had frequently recruited forces for peri- 
odie attacks on the capital. ‘This re- 
bellion—there is no other word for it— 
was put down by the Haitian Govern- 
ment’s own police forces, with the as- 
sistance of the marines, after a long and 
difficult campaign. 

Following this the United States and 
Haiti went about the business of financial 
Because of 
In re- 


and economic rehabilitation. 
the war the plans matured slowly. 
cent years, however, very satisfactory prog- 
ress has been made toward the develop- 
ment of the country’s natural resources 
and the improvement of the conditions of 
living throughout the island. 

A force of American marines is still 
stationed in Haiti, assisting our govern- 
ment to carry out its obligations under the 
treaty. This occupational force, however, 
has no part in the administration of the 
government, which is in the hands of 
Haitian officials, assisted by Americans 
appointed under the treaty. For some 
years our marines have taken no action 
toward the preservation of order in Haiti. 
They are retained there because both gov- 
ernments agree that their withdrawal at 
present might result in disturbances and 


bloodshed. It is the intention of our 
government, however, that these marines 
shall be withdrawn as soon as the with- 
drawal can safely be effected. It is thought 
that this time is close at hand. 

It is difficult to conduct international 
relations continuously according to fixed 
formulas, especially when the interests of 
nations in close proximity are involved. 
On theoretical grounds we have no busi- 
ness interfering with the internal affairs 
of any other government. It is dangerous 
business mixing up with the local broils 
of other families, even when asked to do 
so. And yet our work in Haiti, naturally 
distasteful to one section of opinion, has 
been most acceptable to another. 

Haiti is no longer in a chaotic state due 
to a long succession of revolutions. For 
three years the Haitian Government and 
the treaty officials have been able to sta- 
bilize Haitian finances. They have im- 
proved the police force, established tran- 
quillity in the country, developed much- 
needed public works, and set in motion 
a well-considered plan for agricultural 
development. The commerce of Haiti is 
particularly satisfactory. Port facilities 
have been improved. A system of light- 
houses has been completed. The Inter- 
national Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation is making a medical survey 
of the country. The Claims Commission 
is steadily at the job of settling the many 
outstanding claims and counter-claims. 
At the close of the last fiscal year there 
existed a cash surplus of nearly one and 
one-half million dollars. The public 
health service is bringing about improve- 
ment in the hospitals, studying the most 
prevalent diseases, extending outpatient 
clinics and dispensaries, training nurses, 
eliminating mosquitoes, carrying on medi- 
cal conferences and laboratory work. All 
of this is brought about with the entire 
co-operation of the Haitian Government, 
working under the leadership of President 
Borno. 
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The aim throughout is to train a force 
sufficient to assume full direction of all 
this work. The great majority of all the 
employees in all the departments under 
American treaty officials are now Haitian 
citizens. 

Balancing the debit and credit sides of 
our behavior in Haiti, we believe the net 
result to be the progress of Haiti. When 
we have withdrawn from that country— 
and that time should not be far away— 
our government will be justified in feeling 
that it has rendered a service where a 
service was very much needed. 


In El Salvador 


It has been charged that our United 
States Government has assumed an obliga- 
tion to maintain by force the rights of 
our bankers interested in the loan con- 
tracted by the Republic of Salvador in 
1923. This is an utter misstatement of 
fact. The Department of State has no 
relation to this matter except with respect 
to facilitating the arbitration and deter- 
mination of disputes that may arise be- 
tween the parties and the appointment of 
a collector of customs in case of a default. 
It is manifestly to the interest of peace 
and justice that there should be an ap- 
propriate method of deciding such con- 
troversies as they arise. Upon the spe- 
cific request of the Government of Salva- 
and the interested the 
Secretary of State consented to use his 
good offices in referring such disputes 
to the Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, or, if he is 
unable to act, to another member of the 
Federal judiciary, for appropriate arbitra- 
ment; also, at the request of the Govern- 
ment of Salvador and the interested bank- 
ers, the Secretary of State consented to 
assist in the selection of the collector of 
customs, who, according to the loan con- 
tract, is to be appointed in case of a 
default. The motive in this instance was 
simply to facilitate the choice of an en- 


dor bankers, 
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tirely competent and disinterested person. 
The contract provides further that the 
collector of customs, if appointed, will 
communicate to the Department of State 
such regulations relating to the customs 
administration as may be prescribed, and 
also a monthly and annual report. The 
Government of the United States has no 
relation to the loan except in these par- 
ticulars. 


As to Nicaragua 


It is charged, furthermore, that a loan 
has been forced upon Nicaragua by the 
United States in 1911, and that marines 
were sent to that country a year later for 
the purpose of protecting this loan. The 
fact here is that the Nicaraguan Govern- 
ment requested the United States to send 
a force of marines to protect the lives and 
property of Americans and other foreigns 
in that country, and to assist in the main- 
tenance of constitutional government, 
which was imperiled by the outbreak of a 
revolution. Most of these marines were 
withdrawn immediately after the mission 
had been accomplished. It was con- 
sidered advisable, however, in view of the 
threatening conditions, to leave a legation 
guard of about one hundred men. This 
guard has remained in Nicaragua until 
now, and it has been generally agreed 
that the moral effect of its presence has 
helped to maintain respect for constitu- 
tional procedure and to uphold the duly 
constituted authority. 

Feeling, however, that the maintenance 
of even such a small force in a foreign 
country is inconsistent with the general 
policy of the United States, the Nica- 
raguan Government was notified in No- 
vember, 1923, that this guard would be 
withdrawn after January 1, 1925. More 
recently the Nicaraguan Government re- 
quested that the guard remain for a few 
months to assist in the training of a native 
constabulary, which request was condi- 
tionally granted. The Department of 
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State has made it clear, however, that 
this legation guard will be withdrawn, in 
any event, not later than September next. 


Charges Unjustified 


In the light of these facts, it does not 
appear that our United States Govern- 
ment has adopted a policy of imperialism 
in the Caribbean. We do not believe that 
our executive departments are acting the 
part of irresponsible bureaucrats, playing 
into the hands of big bankers. We have 
intervened in some of those countries. 
It is most unfortunate that we have felt 
it necessary to do so. With international 
law in its present undeveloped condition, 
however, we fail to see what better method 
could have been pursued. Our govern- 
ment has nothing but a feeling of friend- 
ship for our sister republics to the south. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF OUR TROUBLE 
WITH MEXICO 


HE only basis for any new opinion 

about our present relations with Mex- 
ico are the two communications, one by 
Secretary Kellogg and the other by Presi- 
dent Calles, which statements appear else- 
where in these columns. At first, these 
documents leave us bewildered. Of course, 
political and commercial interests will ap- 
peal through the press for the support of 
public opinion; but there is only one 
course for intelligent persons to pursue in 
this case for the present; that is the atti- 
tude of suspended judgment—a difficult 
thing to adopt. But, of course, we are in- 
capable of forming an intelligent opinion 
upon the equity in this case, because the 
issue involved is all so sudden, undocu- 
mented, and nebulous. 

We are frank to confess, however, that 
the situation is very unfortunate. It may 
be that the conditions in Mexicu are even 
worse than those pictured by Secretary 
Kellogg. The worst, however, that ap- 
pears is that American properties may 
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have been illegally taken and without in- 
demnification. If so, these are matters of 
private and not public international law. 
As such, they are issues for settlement by 
a court or by commissions duly appointed 
for that purpose. ‘Chey ought not to be 
matters for discourteous interchanges of 
public charges and counter-charges. 

A disturbing feature of the situation 
lies in the fact that Secretary Kellogg’s 
communication followed a long conference 
with our ambassador to Mexico. It would 
appear, therefore, that there is a deeper 
reason for the Secretary’s surprising state- 
ment than appears on the surface. An- 
other revolution may be brewing in Mex- 
ico; the Mexican Government may be 
friendly to interests inimical to the 
United States ; perhaps, more serious still, 
the truth concerning our relations with 
Mexico has been too long suppressed. If 
these things be true, the statements from 
Washington and Mexico City may prove 
to be a blessing in disguise. 

In the meantime men and women of 
good faith will be comforted to recall that 
the claims commissions first proposed by 
Mexico in May, 1921, have been set up, 
and that our commissioners are prepared 
to carry out their part of the work for 
which the commissions were created. 

Such an outbreak of ill-will leaves one 
outstanding conviction: That is that the 
work of the Commission of Jurists of Rio 
de Janeiro in behalf of the rules of inter- 
national law should be pushed with re- 
newed energy. Situations such as this are 
due primarily to an inadequate basis of 
law governing the relations between 
States. Mr. Kellogg’s statement is inter- 
preted not only in Mexico, but in other 
sections of Latin America, as lacking in 
“respect for the sovereignty of other peo- 
ples.” It is interpreted as “a dictation,” 
as a “provocation to revolution,” as “inso- 
lent imperialism of Wall Street.” Of 
course, these are empty phrases. But the 
notes referred to are also empty phrases. 
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Indeed, most of the troubles between na- 
tions arise over empty phrases. It would 
greatly lessen the causes of international 
ill-will were empty phrases relieved of 
their emptiness. International behavior 
needs definition. As recently said by David 
Jayne Hill, “The more profoundly the 
subject is considered, the more clear it be- 
comes that international action should be 
controlled by rules previously agreed upon 
and solemnly accepted. The sum of these 
rules is what we mean by ‘international 
law.’” Evidently our present relations 
with Mexico clearly indicate an absence of 
“rules previously agreed upon and sol- 
emnly accepted.” Had such 
rules, the present situation need not have 
La Prensa (New York), refer- 
“Now, the one 


there been 


arisen. 
ring to this matter, says: 
solution to this verbal war would seem to 
be a return to the normal ways of doing 
things. Mexico has an 
Washington, and the United States has 
one in Mexico. They should be the means 
of communication for the two govern- 
ments.” We agree with this view. 
agencies of government exist for such 
business. But there has not appeared re- 
cently any clearer demonstration of the 
need of an extension of the principles of 
than in these recent 
between the 


ambassador in 


These 


international law 
unhappy communications 


United States and Mexico. 


WHAT WILL GREAT BRITAIN SAY? 
AN WE fare forth to get a settlement of 


our claims abroad, one naturally 
wonders what Great Britain may be think- 
ing. It is reasonable that we should wish 
to hear from our debtors—France, Italy, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugo- 
slavia, Rumania, Esthonia, Latvia, Russia. 
We have sent identical notes to all of these 
except Russia, asking for a solution of 
We have suggested to 
a commission to 
Our gov- 


the debt question. 
France that she 
America to go over the matter. 


send 
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ernment is quite insistent upon the point 
that whatever is done should be done in 
It is not strange that a 
creditor should expect his debtor to come 


Washington. 
to him. In all fairness, also, it is just to 
remark that it is time these debtors did 
something about our claims. 

But 
debtors 


these our debtors are 
Great Britain. 
has received nothing from her 


most of 
also to Great 
Britain 
but, as a debtor nation herself, 
Why should 
Great Britain pay her bills and the other 
off ? Britain 


funded her debt and is paying, she must 


debtors ; 
she is paying her bills. 
debtors be let Since has 
wonder at our leniency toward the other 
debtors. 

But there is another difficulty involved. 
It is suggested in certain quarters that 
we fund the French debt to us on terms 
than those accorded by 


more favorable 


our government to Great Britain. There 
are reasons why this should be done. If 
such an arrangement were made, however, 
it would be somewhat in the nature of a 
penalty upon Great Britain for being the 
first to pay up. If we with 
France or Italy, for example, to pay us 
interest or capital, without any reference 
to the claims of Great Britain, we might 


arrange 


be well within our rights; if we wish to 
give preferential terms to other debtors 
than Great Britain, it is in a sense our 
own business. But in such a case it would 
be quite natural for Britain to take the 
ground, if any payment is made by her 
debtors to the United States, that payment 
shall also be made to Great Britain at 
the same time and in the same propor- 
tion. Furthermore, Great Britain could 
not be expected to look with complacency 
upon one of her debtors granting priority 
treatment to another creditor, even if that 
United States. In 
steps toward settlement with our debtors 


creditor be the our 


we cannot, of course, ignore the one who 
is paying on account. 








FONDLY DO WE HOPE 


VENTS following the memorandum 
submitted February 9 by the Ger- 
man Ambassador to France lend color to 
the view that important negotiations have 
been going on, particularly between Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin. Enough has 
leaked out to arouse a note of optimism, 
particularly throughout our American 
press. It appears that Great Britain and 
France have come to a meeting of minds 
upon a mutual security pact which, if now 
acceptable to Germany in its revised form, 
may go a long way toward the establish- 
ment of a definitive European peace. A 
number of our American papers frankly 
fact to be the greatest 
toward permanent 
Naturally we fondly hope 


consider this 
achievement 

since the war. 
that this is so. 

The terms of the pact have 
been made public. We are informed, 
however, that they provide for a neutral- 
ized zone along the Rhine; for a bilateral 
agreement to conserve the neutrality of 
this zone; for an agreement by Britain to 
come to the defense of France if the zone 
be violated by Germany, or of Germany if 
the zone be invaded by France. It is un- 
derstood that the pact takes the form of 
an original agreement, under the terms of 
which Belgium, France, Germany, and 
Great Britain guarantee the western 
treaty boundaries. It is further under- 
stood that France retains the right to 
cross the demilitarized zone in case Ger- 
many should begin a war on Poland or 
Czechoslovakia. The French view the 
pact as a supplementary guarantee of se- 
curity within the framework of the Treaty 
of Versailles. 

In the German memorandum of Febru- 
ary 9, out of which this pact has devel- 
oped, it was set forth that all idea of war 
between the contracting parties should be 
repudiated, and this without any thought 
of limitation as to time. The memoran- 
dum also suggested the desirability of 


peace 


not as yet 
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drafting arbitration treaties guaranteeing 
the peaceful settlement of judicial and 
political controversies. France not only 
accepts these suggestions, but insists that 
such a treaty ought to apply to all dis- 
putes without any thought of coercive 
action. 

While we are unable to forecast the out- 
come of these negotiations, it would ap- 
pear that France and Britain are nearer 
together than at any time during the last 
four years. It also appears that France 
and Germany are in a more reasonable 
It is 
fair to presume that Belgium and Italy 
are favorable to the negotiations. We do 
not know what the British dominions will 


frame of mind toward each other. 


have to say about the situation. We are 
not sure that British public opinion will 
consent to England’s signature to the 
blank check now on the table at Downing 
Street; but it seems perfectly clear that 
Baldwin, Briand, 
struggling with an honest piece of work 


and Stresemann are 


on a large scale. Britain’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Austen Chamberlain, defended the 
pact in an address before the House of 
Pointing out that 
this pact differs from the Wilson, George, 


Commons, June 24. 


Clemenceau agreement directed against 
Germany, Mr. 
himself to all political parties of the em- 
He said: “We all have but one ob- 


Chamberlain addressed 
pire. 
ject—to make peace secure and war im- 
possible if we can, and, if we cannot attain 
that, to make war as remote a danger as 
it is possible for human ingenuity and 
human good will to make it.” 

We have little faith in military alli- 
ances and guarantees as bases for any 
permanent or desirable peace between na- 
We are, therefore, not oversan- 
It may, however, 


tions. 
guine about this pact. 
serve as a temporary relief from a dis- 
tressing state of fear and suspended war- 
fare. This “fondly do we hope, fervently 
do we pray.” 
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JAPAN’S VIEWS ON EMIGRATION 


ARON SHIDEHARA, Minister of 

Foreign Affairs of Japan, addressed 
the Japanese Commission on Emigra- 
tion, September 9, 1924. So far as we 
know, these remarks have not appeared 
heretofore in English. The Baron’s ad- 
dress follows: 


“The question of emigration has of late 
years come to form a subject of serious 
discussion throughout our country. In 
fact, some business men and others inter- 
ested in this question have often ap- 
proached the government with schemes 
on this subject. In the Imperial Diet, 
representations and interpellations on the 
matter were brought forward at each ses- 
sion, while at the Imperial Economic Con- 
ference held some time ago an inquiry was 
made at the instance of the government 
into the question of encouraging emigra- 
tion, and its result was reported to the 
government. The policy, however, of the 
government on this question has not yet 
been settled and the need of determining 
it as soon as possible has keenly been felt. 
Accordingly the government have ap- 
pointed this commission to prepare for 
the foundation of a-definite policy on emi- 
gration. 

“The matters to be considered by the 
Commission on Emigration are at present 
as follows: 

“1. Where to send emigrants. 

“2. How and to what extent to protect 
and encourage emigration and business 
enterprises abroad connected therewith. 

“3. How to deal with private companies 
engaged in business enterprises involving 
emigration. 

“4. What organ in the government is 
to deal with matters relative to emigration. 

“5. The necessity or otherwise of revis- 
ing the law for the protection of emi- 
grants. 

“The questions to be discussed are not 
necessarily to be confined to those I have 
enumerated; other matters may also be 
submitted for consideration as occasion 
may require. 

“Before proceeding further, I wish to 
express my views on a few points con- 
nected with the question of emigration. 
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First of all, let me define the meaning of 
the word ‘emigrant.’ Some people take 
it as meaning nothing but a laborer. This 
interpretation may not be incorrect in the 
eyes of our laws and traditions, but here 
we do not use the word in such a narrow 
sense. It covers all classes of people who 
go to a foreign country seeking permanent 
residence therein, no matter whether they 
are laborers, capitalists, merchants, or 
artisans. 

“Again, some people seem to think that 
emigrants are people who have failed in 
the struggle for existence in their own 
country; but, as it is shown in the case 
of other countries, emigrants constitute a 
superior element of a population, marked 
by a progressive and enterprising spirit. 
Indeed, it is right that this should be the 
case. Let it, therefore, be understood that 
when we speak of emigrants in future they 
mean a class of people who seek oppor- 
tunities abroad of improving their condi- 
dions of life, who take it upon themselves 
to open up undeveloped resources of na- 
ture far afield, on the principles of mutual 
helpfulness, and who thus contribute to 
the promotion of the general welfare of 
humanity at large. 

“In the second place, the question of 
emigration appears in most cases to be as- 
sociated in our country with that of sur- 
plus population. But, the annual increase 
in our population being no less than six or 
seven hundred thousand, the number of 
emigrants we can actually send abroad is 
quite infinitesimal when compared with 
this number. The emigration of people, 
therefore, will not go very far towards 
the solution of the population question. 
But, although this is the case, it goes with- 
out saying that we should use our efforts 
in the direction of sending our people 
abroad. It is, however, to be remembered 
that we are not to be satisfied with a mere 
exodus of emigrants and the consequent 
decrease of our population. The ques- 
tion of emigration appears in its true im- 
portance when its solution may assure our 
country of the supplies of daily neces- 
saries of life and industrial materials as 
the result of the emigrants’ strenuous ac- 
tivities and development abroad. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that, in considering the 
question of emigration, we must not lose 
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sight of the question of over-seas business 
enterprises related to it. 

“Inasmuch as the emigration from this 
country should be so designed as to con- 
tribute to the solution of the question of 
a surplus population on the one hand, and 
to facilitate on the other the supply of 
foodstuffs and materials necessary for us, 
we should not confine our vision to the 
mere question of sending out our emi- 
grants, but should take pains to the end 
that no international trouble should arise 
at the place of their adoption, with the 
result of an injurious effect being pro- 
duced upon our foreign relations in gen- 
eral. In other words, the most careful 
consideration should be exercised in se- 
lecting places of settlement and the man- 
ner in which emigrants are to be sent. 

“Viewing the question of emigration 
from another angle, 1 may say that emi- 
grants go abroad to invest labor or labor 
and capital at the same time in an unde- 
veloped country, on the principle of pro- 
moting not only their own welfare, but at 
the same time the common interests of 
mankind, although they settle down in a 
new country to improve their opportuni- 
ties of enriching their life. The country 
which has accepted these emigrants realizes 
through their efforts the exploitation of its 
natural resources and an accumulation of 
its wealth, while the country which has 
sent out these emigrants is enabled to ob- 
tain supplies of necessary foodstuffs and 
materials. In this way emigration should 
rest, as I have already said, on the great 
principle of mutual helpfulness. 

“The question of emigration is thus of 
utmost importance. Now that 1 have as- 
sumed the chairmanship of this commis- 
sion, it is my intention to do whatever 
lies in my power towards the realization 
of the objects for which it has been ap- 
pointed, and I sincerely hope that the 
members of the commission will, by ear- 
nest and careful deliberation, work out 
some definite plan to help establish a gov- 
ernment policy on this question.” 


HE situation in China calls for a new 
and serious consideration of our rela- 
tions to the Chinese. If German citizens 
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were to set up a manufacturing plant in 
Hoboken, employ American workers under 
intolerable working conditions; if these 
American workers were to strike for better 
conditions; if one of these strikers were 
to be shot by a German guard; if then 
Princeton students should parade through 
the German district of the city; if when 
ordered to disperse they should refuse; if 
upon the order of a foreign inspector 
these students were fired upon and a num- 
ber of them killed; and if, in addition to 
all this, officers of German gunboats and 
marines were to declare martial law 
throughout the city, it is not difficult to 
imagine what would happen in New 
York, Philadelphia—indeed, throughout 
the United States. It would not ease the 
situation were German courts, sitting in 
Hoboken, to assume jurisdiction in the 
premises. If at the same time there were 
German missionary schools throughout 
the United States aiming to teach a re- 
ligion contrary to Christianity, their lot 
would not be altogether pleasant. It is 
fair to presume, given such a set of cir- 
cumstances, that the people of the United 
States would insist upon the abolition of 
any such foreign domination within our 
borders. 

It is clear that the Nine-Power Treaty, 
signed at the Washington Conference, 
should be put into effect at the earliest 
possible moment. There can be no doubt 
of this. 


HE Peruvian Government has de- 

cided to accept the arbitral award of 
President Coolidge and to submit the old 
dispute over the provinces of Tacna and 
Arica to a plebiscite. This is most en- 
couraging news. The happy outcome is 
due, perhaps, primarily to the indefatiga- 
ble labors of Alberto Salomon, for five 
years Minister of Foreign Affairs at Lima. 
Upon the announcement of President 
Coolidge’s award, the natives of Tacna 
and Arica residing in Lima and Callao, 
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expelled from their native lands by Chile, 
started a vigorous campaign against the 
acceptance of the arbitral award. They 
felt, under the circumstances, that no 
honest plebiscite could be held. It was 
then that Salomon took up the task of 
overcoming this opposition. He organized 
a careful registration of all the ostracized 
natives of Tacna and Arica living in Peru. 
He sent commissioners to Bolivia and 
other foreign countries to register all per- 
sons entitled to cast their votes in the 
plebiscite. Official records and archives 
have been searched for proofs of the eligi- 
bility of these voters. The result is that 
the Peruvian Government is said to have 
an exact list of the exiles who are entitled 
to be taken to Arica as voters in the pleb- 
iscite. Indeed, provision is being made 
for the transportation of these voters and 
for the care of their families during their 
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absence. 
sented his report to the Peruvian congress, 


When the foreign minister pre- 


he received a unanimous vote of confi- 
dence in both houses. The Peruvians evi- 
dently feel that they have cvercome at 
least some of the difficulties in the way of 
an impartial expression of opinion of the 
bona fide inhabitants in spite of the fact 
that Tacna and Arica have been controlled 
by Chilean military authorities ever since 
the war between Chile and Peru, forty 
years ago. True, the Peruvian note to our 
Department of State requests that the 
plebiscite commission, headed by General 
Pershing, prepare additional guarantees 
in behalf of an impartial vote. The im- 
portant point is, however, that the plebi- 
scite is to take place. There is, therefore, 
ground for hope that this distressing con- 
troversy is about to be ended. 
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INTERPARLIAMENTARY UNION 
MEETING IN OCTOBER 


HE American Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union is leaving no 
stone unturned to make the ‘Twenty- 
third Conference of the Union, in Wash- 
ington, a success. In conformity with the 
invitation of the President of the United 
States, pursuant to an act of our Congress, 
presented at the Twenty-second Confer- 
ence of the Interparliamentary Union at 
Bern, Switzerland, August 23, 1924, the 
American Group has just sent out its 
invitation to the half hundred. parlia- 
ments, asking them to be represented at 
the coming Conference, to be held in the 
Capitol Building, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 1 to 7 next. 
It appears that the delegates are being 
asked to become the guests of the Ameri- 


can Group, at the Pennsylvania railroad 
station, New York City, on September 30, 
at 9:30 a. m., where a special train will 
convey them to Philadelphia for a recep- 
tion and visit to places of historic interest, 
under the auspices of a committee headed 
by Senator George Wharton Pepper. Fol- 
lowing the entertainment in Philadelphia, 
the delegates will be conveyed to Wash- 
ington. The invitation is understood to 
comprise free transportation September 
30 from New York to Philadelphia and 
Washington, including lunch and dinner; 
transportation that evening from the sta- 
tion in Washington to the Mayflower 
hotel; rooms and meals at the Mayflower 
hotel from the time of arrival until de- 
parture, October 7; transportation, with 
dinner on train, from Washington to New 
York, afternoon of October 7; transporta- 
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tion from Pennsylvania station, New 
York city, evening of October 7, to the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel. 

The officers of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace will be the hosts 
of the delegates at New York, beginning 
the evening of October 7 until the morn- 
ing of October 10. Because of the invita- 
tion of the Canadian Group of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, the American 
Group extends the privileges of transpor- 
tation to the visiting delegates by a special 
train on October 10 from New York to 
Niagara Falls, where, on October 11, they 
will become the guests of the Canadian 
Parliamentarians. 

The invitation includes each visiting 
delegate, one member of his immediate 
family, and the secretary of each group. 

Delegates whose names are known in 
advance will be granted the freedom of 
the port upon arrival in the United States. 

The sittings of the conference will be 
held at Washington in the Capitol Build- 
ing and at Ottawa in the House of Parlia- 
ment. The opening ceremony will take 
place at Washingion on Thursday, October 
1, at 10 o’clock. 


Agenda of the Conference 


The circular of convocation recently 
sent out from the headquarters of the 
Interparliamentary Union, at Geneva, sets 
forth the agenda of the conference as fol- 
lows: 

1. Election of the President and of the 
Bureau of the Conference. 

2. General debate on the Secretary Gen- 
eral’s report. Baron Adelswiard, former 
Minister of Finance of Sweden, President 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Council, will 
open the debate. 

3. The Pan-American Union. (Session 
to be held in Hall of the Americas, Pan- 
American Union Building.) Rapporteur: 
a member (not yet designated) of an 
American parliament. 

4. The Development of International 
Law. Reports to be presented in the name 
of the Permanent Committee for the 
Study of Juridical Questions. 

(a) The Codification of International 
Law. Rapporteur: Elihu Root, of the 
United States Group. 

(6) Declaration of the Rights and Du- 
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ties of Nations. Rapporteur: M. La 
Fontaine, Vice-President of the Belgian 
Senate, President of the Belgian Group. 

(c) The Criminality of Wars of Ag- 
gression (“Outlawry of War”).  Lap- 
porteur: M. V. V. Pella, professor at the 
University of Bucharest, member of the 
Rumanian Parliament. 

5. Kuropean Customs Understanding. 
Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committee for the Study of 
Economic and Financial Questions, by Mr. 
Adolf Braun (of Franken), member of 
the German Reichstag. 

6. The Problem of National Minorities. 
Report to be presented in the name of 
the Permanent Committee for the Study 
of Ethnic and Colonial Questions, by Dr. 
Paul Usteri, former Conseiller aux Etats 
(Switzerland). Substitute, Baron E. B. 
Ff. F. Wittert van Hoogland, member of 
the First Chamber of the Dutch parlia- 
ment. 

7. The Fight against Dangerous Drugs. 
Report to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committee for the Siudy of 
Social Questions, by Dr. Jaroslav Brabee, 
Senator (Czechoslovakia). 

8. The Reduction of Armaments. Re- 
pert to be presented in the name of the 
Permanent Committee for the Reduction 
of Armaments. 


(a) Demilitarized Zones. Rapporteur: 
Brig.-General E. L. Spears (Great Brit- 
ain). 

(6) Plans and Method for the Reduc- 


tion of Armaments. Rapporteur: Dr. P. 
Munch, former Minister of Defense (Den- 
mark). 

%. The Parliamentary System. The 
present crisis in that system and its reme- 
dies. Rapporteur: M. Horace Micheli, 
conseiller national (Switzerland). 

10. Communication of the names of the 
delegates from the groups to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Council from the XX11Ird 
to the XX1Vth Conference. 

According to Art. 12 of the statutes of 
the Union, two delegates to the Council 
are nominated by each group at least a 
month before the opening of the Confer- 
ence. Such nominations are communi- 
cated to the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau 
and by the latter to the Conference. 

11. Election of a member of the Execu- 
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tive Committee to take the place of Count 
Albert Apponyi (Hungary), the retiring 
member. 

According to Art. 16 of the statutes, 
the retiring member is not eligible for 
re-election and his place must be filled by 
a member belonging to another group. 

All the rapporteurs will be asked to 
make a preliminary summary of their re- 
ports, which, together with the texts of the 
resolutions to be submitted to the Con- 
ference, will be printed in the “Prelim- 
inary Documents” of the Conference and 
distributed in good time to ail the par- 
ticipants. The texts of the draft resolu- 
tions are, moreover, already to be found in 
the “Bulletin Interparlementaire” No. 2 
(March-April). 


Provisional Time Table of the Conference 


September 28-30.—Arrival of the dele- 
gates in New York. Meetings of the 
inter-Parliamentary Council and of the 
Executive Committee. 

Wednesday, September 30—Delegates 
proceed by special train from New York 
to Washington, leaving Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion on Wednesday, September 30, at 
9.30 a. mM. 

Thursday, October 1—Morning: Open- 
ing of the Conference. General debate on 
the Secretary General’s Report. After- 
noon: Continuation of the general debate. 

Friday, October 2—Morning: Conclu- 
sion of the general debate. Afternoon: 
The Pan-American Union. 

Saturday, October 3—Morning and 
afternoon: Report from the Committee 
for the Study of Juridical Questions (the 
Development of International Law). 

Sunday, October 4—Free. 

Monday, October 5—Morning: Report 
from the Committee for the Study of 
Economic and Financial Questions (Kuro- 
pean Customs Understanding). After- 
noon: Reports from the Committee for 
the Reduction of Armaments. 

Tuesday, October 6—Morning: Con- 
tinuation and conclusion of the debate on 
the reports from the Committee for the Re- 
duction of Armaments. Afternoon: Ex- 
cursion to Mount Vernon (Home and 
grave of George Washington). 

Wednesday, October 7—Morning: The 
Parliamentary System. Conclusion of the 
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Washington sittings. Afternoon: Dele- 
gates leave for New York. 

Thursday, Friday, October 8, 9—Visit 
to New York. Banquet oifered by the 
Carnegie Foundation. 

Saturday, October 10—Journey from 
New York to Niagara falls. 

Sunday, Monday, October 11, 14—Visit 
to Canada—Hamilton, ‘Toronto, Ottawa, 
Montreal, Quebec. 

Monday, October 12, or Tuesday, Oc- 
tober 13—WSitting in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, Ottawa. National Minorities, Dan- 
gerous Drugs. 

The sittings of the Conference will be 
held in the morning, from 10 a. m. to 
1 p. m., and in the afternoon from 3 
p- m. to 6 p. m. 

Financial Contribution to the Expenses of 

the Bureau 

In conformity with Art. 3, section 2, of 
the Regulations for Inter-Parliamentary 
Conferences, members of the Union tak- 
ing part in the Conference will have to 
make a personal contribution, to be paid at 
the time of inscription as delegate to the 
Conference. This contribution will go 
towards the expenses of the Bureau for 
the printing of the “Preliminary Docu- 
ments” and of the Report of the Con- 
ference which will be sent to all the par- 
ticipators. 

At its sitting on April 30 last the 
Council decided to apply the same rules 
as had been fixed last year for the Con- 
ference of Bern and Geneva. ‘They are 
as follows: 

In order to take into account as far as 
possible the crisis in the exchanges, the 
different countries have been divided into 
two classes: those whose currency has kept 
its normal value or has only slightly de- 
preciated, and those whose currency has 
greatly depreciated. Members belonging 
to countries of the former category will 
pay a subscription of 40 Swiss francs and 
those belonging to countries of the latter 
category will pay a subscription of 20 
Swiss francs. 

The following groups belong to the 
first category (subscription 40 francs): 

America, Canada, Denmark, Dutch East 
Indies, Egypt, Great Britain, Holland, 
Ireland, Japan, Norway, Philippines, 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland. 
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The following groups belong to the sec- 
ond category (subscription, 20 francs) : 

Austria, Belgium, Bulgaria, Czecho- 
slovakia, Esthonia, Finland, France, Ger- 
many, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Yugoslavia. 

‘The subscription is payable to the Inter- 
Parliamentary Bureau, Geneva, and 
should be sent, together with the request 
for inscription, to the Conference. 


Other Details of the Conference 


The American Group has placed $5,000 
at the disposal of the Union as a contribu- 
tion toward the traveling expenses of Eu- 
ropean delegates. The Council has di- 
vided this amount into two parts, one of 
which shall be distributed to delegates 
traveling by either of the two selected 
steamers ; the other will be divided among 
delegates belonging to countries farther re- 
moved from the port of embarkation ; 160 
berths have been retained aboard the 
steamship Caronia, of the Cunard Line, 
sailing from Cherbourg and Southamp- 
ton September 19 and due to arrive at 
New York September 26 or 27; also 45 
berths on the steamship Bremen sailing 
from Bremen September 19 and due to 
arrive at New York September 29. It 
is expected that a number of the Euro- 
pean delegates will return to their various 
countries by way of Quebec. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce of the United States 
plans to give a luncheon and reception to 
the visiting delegates in Washington. The 
Pan American Union is already extending 
many courtesies to the officials responsible 
for arranging the conference. The final 
dinner in Washington to the delegates is 
to be given by Honorable Frank B. Kel- 
logg, Secretary of State of the United 
States. The Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace will give a dinner in 
honor of the delegates, on the evening of 
October 8, at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, 
New York City. The entertainment at 
Niagara Falls, October 10-11, will be un- 
der the auspices of the American Group. 
The Canadian Parliamentarians have per- 
fected plans looking toward the entertain- 
ment of the delegates in Toronto, Mon- 
treal, Ottawa, and Quebec. Persons wish- 
ing to know more of these plans may write 
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to the Director of the Conference, 613 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


FRANCE IN MOROCCO 


RENCH military operations in Mo- 

rocco broke upon the world quite un- 
expectedly, and yet the inevitability of a 
conflict there has been apparent for some 
time past. It was inherent in the very 
nature of the situation existing in Mo- 
rocco. That northwestern corner of the 
African continent is divided into two 
spheres of influence. The northern por- 
tion, lying along the Mediterranean, is the 
area of Spanish protectorate; the south- 
ern portion, including the capital of the 
country, Fez, is under the protection of 
France. The only exception to this ar- 
rangement is the city of Tangier, with 
its small adjacent territory, which is 
under a special régime, described else- 
where in this issue. For several years 
past there has been trouble in Morocco. 
Under the leadership of a very able chief- 
tain, Abdel-Krim, some of the native 
tribes of the Rif, a mountainous region in 
the interior of Morocco, have been waging 
a struggle for political independence. 
Hitherto their operations have been con- 
fined to the Spanish zone, but it was in- 
evitable that these operations should be 
extended to the French zone; and now the 
inevitable has happened. 


Beginning of the Franco-Rifian Conflict 


For some weeks prior to the attack 
launched against the French by the Rif 
chieftain, unobtrusive preparations were 
in progress. Toward the middle of April 
small bands of Rifis began filtering south- 
ward from the Spanish zone into the strip 
of territory indicated on the map below. 
Their infiltration between the French 
posts was almost unperceived, as also their 
work of stirring local tribes to revolt. It 
was in the country of the Beni Zerual 
tribe, about 50 miles north of Fez, that 
the first acts of open hostility took place. 
Villages were burned, and the Derkawi 
Shereef, the principal adherent of the 
French Protectorate in that district and 
a firm friend of France, was attacked and 
obliged to take refuge with Protectorate 
troops. In some cases the houses of his 
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followers were pillaged and they were 
massacred, while in others from fear of 
reprisals they were forced to join Abdel 
Krim’s contingents and fight against the 
French. Numerous hostages were taken 
from among them and sent into the Rif. 

A little later in the valley of the Upper 
Wergha River, to the immediate east of 
the Beni Zerual country, bodies of Rifis 
accompanied by frontier tribesmen passed 
through French posts and entered the re- 
gion which had been occupied last sum- 
mer by the French troops. Many of these 
French posts were thus isolated. Farther 
south, on the upper reaches of the Wad 
Leben, near Tissa, 25 miles northeast of 
Fez, an important concentration of the 
enemy took place some 20 miles inside the 
French posts. Farther to the east, to the 
north of Taza, and in the district of Kif- 
fane, there was another incursion of Abdel 
Krim’s Rifis into the French Protectorate. 

That was the beginning of Abdel- 
Krim’s determined and_ well-organized 
offensive against the French on a front of 
nearly 60 miles. 


Situation on the Spanish Front 


The attack against the French came all 
the more unexpectedly, because just at 
that time the Rifis were apparently pre- 
paring an offensive on the Spanish front. 
Although since the withdrawal of the 
Spanish troops during last autumn and 
winter towards the coast there had been a 
lull in the fighting in the north, it seemed 
that the Rifis did not intend to leave the 
Spanish lines long without attacking 
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them in force, and probably in more than 
one direction. 

On the eastern front the Spaniards 
were expecting an outbreak of hostilities 
to the southwest of Melilla, while it 
seemed certain that Abdel Krim was pre- 
paring to attack the Spanish lines be- 
tween Tetuan and Tangier and on the 
frontier between Tangier and the Spanish 
Zone. His objective seemed to be to dis- 
perse the Spanish troops in that region 
and to open the Tangier market to the 
half-starving Jabala tribesmen. It has 
always been his intention to recognize, as 
he has always done, the special status of 
Tangier, and to see that his adherents 
create no incidents in the Tangier Zone. 
In this, up to now, he has been successful, 
and Tangier has been immune from any 
incident or any threat. 

With such an extensive program in 
view against the Spaniards, it seems 
strange that Abdel Krim should have 
chosen this moment to make war on the 
French. There are, however, reasons that 
may have forced his hand. 


Reasons for the Attack against the French 


The tribes on the frontier between the 
Spanish and French zones in the regions 
north of Fez and Taza, which, owing to 
the distance of their territory from Te- 
tuan and Tangier, have not been able to 
take any active part in the attacks on the 
Spanish forces in their present position 
near the Mediterranean and the Atlantic, 
have become impatient. Last year the 
troops of the French Protectorate marched 
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into the upper valley of the Wergha and 
eut off the rich corn-growing country, 
leaving these mountain tribesmen, and to 
‘a large extent Abdel Krim’s army, with- 
out adequate sources of supply. At the 
time of the French advance these frontier 
tribes appealed to Abdel Krim for assist- 
ance to resist the French, but such help 
as was given was totally inadequate, and 
Abdel Krim made it quite clear that he 
was not at that moment desirous of start- 
ing a new campaign. The result was a 
certain amount of discontent among these 
tribes, and even threats on their part that 
they would come to terms with the 
French. 

During the autumn Abdel Krim on sev- 
eral occasions declared that he was anxious 
to avoid hostilities with the French, and 
was prepared to make an arrangement for 
policing their frontier, but regretted that 
he could not accept as a frontier the line 
claimed by the French under the Treaty 
of 1912, which, he stated, did not corre- 
spond with the frontier as claimed by the 
Spaniards. The fact is, and Abdel Krim 
knows it well, that the frontier has never 
been delimitated or even in detail been 
agreed upon between the French and the 
Spaniards, and French and Spanish maps 
differ widely on the subject. Abdel Krim 
demanded, and still demands, that the 
French should withdraw to the course of 
the Wergha. 

In order to escape a campaign against 
the French last year, when all his ener- 
gies were centered upon attacking the re- 
tiring Spaniards, he put off the frontier 
tribes with promises that at some future 
date he would drive the French out of the 
newly occupied country and hand back the 
disputed district to the tribesmen. They 
have waited for the Rifi leader to carry 
out his promises till this spring’s fighting 
season arrived, after the rains and Rama- 
dan had passed, and have now forced his 
hand by insisting upon no further delays. 


Seriousness of the Situation 


The situation of the French forces in 
Morocco is admittedly serious, and the 
difficulties facing the Painlevé Govern- 
ment have been further aggravated by the 
attitude taken in the matter by the rad- 
ical elements of the Chamber of Deputies. 
At the end of May a spirited debate on 
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the Moroccan question took place in the 
Chamber, and in the course of the debate 
the government was attacked by the So- 
cialists, not so much, however, for what 
has been taking place recently as for the 
advance of the French troops last year. 

In reply to his critics, Prime Minister 
Painlevé defended the whole French pol- 
icy in Morocco, both the original occupa- 
tion and the present campaign, but the 
greater part of his speech was devoted to 
justifying the French advance beyond the 
River Wergha, which took place at the be- 
ginning of last year and which, according 
to the Socialists and Communists, might 
have been considered an act of aggression 
by Abdel Krim, the Rifi leader, since it 
cut off the population of the Rif from one 
of its chief sources of supply. M. Pain- 
levé gave figures for the losses suffered by 
the French troops up to date, and ex- 
plained the tactics which were to be fol- 
lowed with a view to bringing about peace. 
On this point he was not particularly ex- 
plicit, but he made no suggestion that 
there was any likelihood of negotiations 
being begun with Abdel Krim in the near 
future. 

Early in June the Prime Minister per- 
sonally visited the French zone in Mo- 
rocco, making the trip by airplane. Upon 
his return to Paris the government de- 
cided to spare no pains for the crushing 
of the Rif forces. At the same time 
agreement was reached with Spain for 
joint naval operations against Morocco. 





THE INTERNATIONALIZATION 
OF TANGIERS 


N JUNE 1 the city of Tangiers and 

its adjacent zone of 200 square miles 
were placed under an international régime, 
in accordance with the scheme worked out 
by the representatives of Great Britain, 
France, and Spain, at a conference held 
in Paris in December, 1923. The ques- 
tion of the status of Tangiers is of long 
standing. While both France and Spain 
claimed the right to undertake its ad- 
ministration and were prepared to accept 
that responsibility, the British Govern- 
ment decided that a place of such strategic 
importance must not be allowed to fall 
into the hands of any one power alone. 
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As long ago as 1904, and on many occa- 
sions since, the three governments con- 
cerned—the British, French, and Span- 
ish—agreed that Tangier should be en- 
dowed with a “special régime.” The re- 
sult was the Paris Conference and the 
scheme just put into effect. 





Nine Nationalities and Three Languages 


The Sultan of Morocco remains sover- 
eign over Tangier and its zone and his 
local representatives are charged with di- 
rect jurisdiction over the Moorish subjects, 
whether Moslems or Jews. ‘There is a 
Legislative Assembly of 26 members, 
chosen from the foreign and native com- 
munities. To supervise the decisions of 
the Assembly, but with no legislative func- 
tions, there is a committee of control con- 
sisting of the consuls of the powers, with 
the exception of ex-enemy States, that 
signed the Act of Algeciras. There are, 
to carry out the decisions of the Assembly, 
three administrators, a Frenchman at the 
head and English and Spanish assistant 
administrators, who act as directors of 
finance and of public health respectively. 
The two engineers of public works are 
French and Spanish. Six judges—Eng- 
lish, French, and Spanish—preside over 
the administration of justice in the mixed 
tribunals. There is a native gendarmerie 
under the command of a Belgian captain, 
assisted by French and Spanish officers 
and non-commissioned officers. There is 
also an international municipal police. 

No fewer than nine nationalities will 
be represented on the full Legislative 
Assembly. Three languages—French, 
Spanish, and Arabic—are used in the de- 
liberations of the Assembly. The legal 
code has been specially drawn up, based 
upon the codes in use in the French 
Protectorate of Morocco and in the Span- 
ish sphere of influence. A native Cadi 
tries such cases as fall within the Moorish 
jurisdiction. The setting for this com- 
plicated administration is a cosmopolitan 
Moorish city, beautiful in its surroundings 
and happy in its climate, which by a long 
period of maladministration has been 
brought to the verge of ruin. 


Disadvantages of the New Régime 
The new régime places Tangiers in a 
sorry plight. The three governments— 
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the British, French, and Spanish—who 
are so largely responsible for it have 
neither granted nor guaranteed one single 
material advantage to help it on its new 
career. Each has ceded certain preten- 
sions to which their claims were at the 
very least doubtful, and that is all. Not 
even a meager blessing seems to have been 
uttered. ‘There is no wonder that Tangier 
is none too grateful for this gift of inter- 
nationalization, under the cloak of which 
the governments concerned have escaped 
their moral responsibilities. 

The new régime throws an almost in- 
supportable burden upon Tangier’s im- 
poverished shoulders. ‘The Mosiem popu- 
lation will be the principal sufferers, for 
financial stringency will prevent adequate 
relief or assistance. ‘There will be no 
funds available, except by some unforeseen 
and providential turn of fortune’s wheel, 
for the construction of hospitals, asylums, 
and the other needs of this patient and 
long-suffering community. ‘This abandon- 
ment of the legitimate owners of Tangier 
to a continuation of the distress from 
which no official helping hand has been 
stretched out to rescue them is, as a policy 
toward an Islamic people, calamitous, and 
as a mark of European charity deplorable. 

A foreign régime has been introduced 
for purely selfish political reasons, and 
the sacrifice that it is going to entail upon 
the already poverty-stricken people of the 
place seems to be a matter of pure in- 
difference. That their plight will be worse 
than it is at present is impossible. That 
it will in any degree be better is most 
improbable. Had Tangier fallen under 
the protection of France or Spain, or 
any other one power, its requirements 
would have become incumbent upon the 
protecting power. Under what practically 
amounts to the protection of all Europe, 
no one is responsible. 


CAILLAUX’S FINANCIAL 
PROGRAM 


N MAY 25 M. Joseph Caillaux, the 
French Minister of Finance, laid on 
the table of the Chamber of Deputies his 
much-heralded finance bill, in which he 
sets forth the financial policies he intends 
to pursue. The bill is centered around 
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the problem of effectively balancing the 
French budget, and thus placing the finan- 
cial affairs of the country upon a sound 
foundation. In an explanatory statement 
with which the bill is prefaced, M. Cail- 
laux laid down what he considers the 
basis of sound policies with regard to the 
handling of French financial problems. 


Basis of Sound Financial Policies 


At the very outset the new Minister of 
Finance scouted the idea that the bal- 
ancing of the budget is not a problem of 
pressing importance. This view is held 
in some quarters. But M. Caillaux said: 


We cannot share all these opinions. We 
do not hesitate to declare that they occupy a 
conspicuous place in the list of those false 
ideas, most dangerous for the financial health 
of the people, to which at all times those who 
believe in taking the line of least resistance 
have abandoned themselves. No _ healthy 
financial position is possible for a country, 
especially when it is crushed by debts, unless 
its representatives adopt the rigorous rule of 
including all public expenditures without ex- 
ception in a single budget and meeting the 
charges of this budget by taxation and noth- 
ing but taxation. 


Any other plan, added M. Caillaux, is 
merely a sophism. No great financial 
operation can be attempted until the 
budget is in order and the confidence of 
the country restored. Parliament is there- 
fore asked to provide the means “for 
balancing as completely as possible the 
budget of 1925, and at the same time as- 
suring a strict balance between revenue 
and expenditure in 1926.” 

A careful revision of estimates has been 
made. The expected Dawes annuity has 
been taken out of the budget and ear- 
marked exclusively for the upkeep of the 
army of occupation, the payment of war 
damages, and the paying off of internal 
and external debt. The result of this is 
a serious deficit, which would have been 
heavier if the government had put back 
into the budget this year the expenditure 
which has hitherto and improperly fallen 
on the treasury. The cost of putting 
things straight in the present budget 
would have been more than the country 
could bear. It has therefore been de- 
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cided to spread the operation over two 
budgets, the more important adjustments 
being postponed to 1926. 


Increases in Taxation Revenues 


Turning to the problem of how the 
money is to be raised, M. Caillaux says 
that the only tax on commodities which 
is increased is that on tobacco, which was, 
as a matter of fact, voted in the law of 
March 22, 1924. An important increase 
of revenue is expected from an improve- 
ment in the organization for the recovery 
of the turnover tax. But the greater part 
of the money must come out of direct 
taxation. 

The general income tax is not raised. 
The schedule tax on earned income is to 
be 10 per cent on incomes above 20,000f. 
a year; that on mixed incomes (earned 
and unearned) is raised to 15 per cent, 
and that on unearned incomes to 20 per 
cent. Business profits (or losses) may be 
averaged. The scheme proposed by the 
Chamber for the grading of the tax on 
agricultural profits, so as to place a much 
heavier burden on large profits, is main- 
tained. Profits from liberal professions 
will be treated in every way on the lines 
of the general income tax. 

Only half the tax on securities will be 
claimed this year. Instead of the present 
system of departmental and general shoot- 
ing licenses, the cost of a license through- 
out the country, plus the local percentage, 
will be 100 francs. Among the postal 
and telegraphic rates which will be raised 
is that for inland letters, which will be 
30 centimes instead of 25. 


State Supervision of Insurance 


M. Caillaux also proposes to extend to 
all forms of insurance companies the State 
supervision which already exists in the 
case of life assurance companies. He 
argues that the State has the right to a 
share in the profits of a de facto monopoly. 
The essential preliminary is control. He 
is against taking over ordinary business 
insurance as a State monopoly. In order 
that insurance of the best kind may retain 
the elasticity necessary for its extension 
to all spheres of human activity, the wisest 
plan is to leave the business to be pur- 
sued by commercial methods. But the 
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State may legitimately take a share in re- 
insurance. ‘This business, which has not 
hitherto been properly developed in 
France, leads every year to considerable 
export of capital. 

The creation of a State reinsurance 
scheme can alone prevent this and convert 
the movement into an import of capital 
from abroad. This scheme will compul- 
sorily reinsure half of all the risks assured 
in France and Algeria by French and for- 
eign societies. It will be administered, 
under the authority of the Ministers of 
Finance and Labor and the permanent 
control of the General Inspection of Fi- 
nance, by a board composed of officials and 
other persons of special competence, but 
quite unconnected with private assurance 
societies. The profits will be paid over 
to the State after deduction of the neces- 
sary working expenses. ‘Temporary ar- 
rangements will be made which will pre- 
vent the new organization from exercising 
forthwith the whole of its right over the 
risks at present assured by the companies. 

On the same ground, the State will take 
a share in the excess profits of the oil in- 
dustry. While avoiding mixing itself up 
with the very delicate operations of a com- 
mercial nature which involve a profound 
knowledge of the market, the State will 
claim a share in the profits resulting from 
the import, refining, and wholesale deal- 
ing in raw petrol, its derivatives and by- 
products. The rights of the State will be 
safeguarded by the establishment of a per- 
manent financial control over the enter- 
prises involved. The interest of the con- 
sumers will be protected by the strength- 
ening of the present commercial control in 
such a way that the contributions levied 
upon the industry shall not be passed on 
to the consumer. 


Confidence Abroad and Co-operation at Home 


Turning to the general financial ques- 
‘tion, M. Caillaux pleaded for confidence 
abroad and co-operation at home as the 
bases of its ultimate solution. He ex- 
pressed hope that bondholders will renew, 
in some form or other, the bonds which 
fall due for payment; but it might pos- 
sibly happen that at a given moment the 
Treasury might find itself unable to meet 
a demand for repayment, which would 
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not inconvenience it if it had a reserve, 
A bill will be presented to Parliament in 
due course for enabling the State to pro- 
cure such sums as may temporarily be 
necessary. It will, however, provide that, 
beyond the narrow limits of the demands 
for credit which have still to be made in 
1925, no addition shall be made to the 
obligations of the State. When all these 
steps have been taken, the future may be 
contemplated with equanimity and a 
methodical and patient process of finan- 
cial reorganization may be begun. 

In conclusion, M. Caillaux said: 


When the problem of the budget has been 
dealt with; when the country is clear of the 
reconstruction of the liberated regions; when 
the question of the inter-Allied debts has 
been settled; when the items of France’s lia- 
bilities, which at this moment are uncertain, 
have been cleared up, we shall find ourselves 
faced by the problem of a crushing internal 
debt—150 milliards of consolidated and 130 
milliards in short—and very short—term 
bonds. There is nothing to be done until the 
franc is stabilized. There is everything to 
be done as soon as it is stabilized. And sta- 
bility will only come in proportion as all the 
great preliminary operations which we have 
adumbrated are effected. A stabilized franc 
means the possible (and necessary) return to 
a gold standard. 





Possibility of Inflation Foreshadowed 


M. Caillaux’s reference to the possible 
need on the part of the State for new 
funds with which to meet maturing ob- 
ligations distinctly foreshadows the possi- 
bility of inflation. Over half of the huge 
national debt of France is in the form of 
short-term obligations, large amounts of 
which mature all the time and have to be 
redeemed by the treasury. At the same 
time these short-term obligations are used 
a great deal in lieu of currency. M. Cail- 
laux holds that as long as these treasury 
bills are used as currency they constitute 
in effect paper money, just as much as 
the 41 billion francs’ worth of bank notes 
issued by the Bank of France. 

Since the treasury experiences great 
difficulties all the time in getting the 
holders of these short-term obligations to 
exchange them for new and similar treas- 
ury bills, M. Caillaux proposes to convert 
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them into bank notes as they mature, thus 
increasing the total circulation. ‘I here 
is risk in this sort of procedure, but it 
appears that something of the sort is in- 
evitable, since no less than 20 billion 
francs’ worth of treasury bills mature this 
vear and the treasury has no hope of hav- 
ing all of them renewed. 





SOVIET POLICIES IN CHINA 


HERE seems little doubt that Soviet 

propaganda and assistance are directly 
behind the movements which at the pres- 
ent time agitate China. The emissaries 
of Moscow have been working for a long 
time in various parts of the vast Chinese 
territory and with different elements of 
China’s population, and the aims and poli- 
cies they pursue are not kept secret. 


Appeal to the Students 


On the anniversary of Lenin’s death, 
the Peking National University held a 
mass meeting, at which the Soviet Am- 
bassador, M. Karakhan was the principal 
speaker. In his speech Communism was 
never mentioned. His theme was ad- 
mirably suited to his audience and dealt 
with the problem of China’s nationalism. 

This speech is extremely characteristic. 
The Bolshevists are clever in the way they 
select the line of least resistance in China, 
making straight for the youth of the coun- 
try and the coolie class, both easily worked 
upon. Among the scholars acquiring a 
nebulous and perfunctory acquaintance 
with Western learning, it is not difficult 
to instil the conviction that China’s 
troubles are due to the foreigner. In- 
dustrialism in the European sense being 
in its infancy in China, there is no prole- 
tariat, but there are groups of workmen, 
as on the railways, and for these, who often 
feel the heavy hand of officialdom, par- 
ticularly of the militarists, there is the 


gospel of rebellion against injustice. Po- 
litical theories have little interest. The 
students crave for cancellation of the 


treaties because in their innocence they 
swallow the fiction that the treaties are 
the bonds by which China is held in sub- 
jection. The workers are taught to be- 
lieve that the oppression which they feel 
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is the direct outcome of the machinations 
of the foreign powers. 


Confusion is Bolshevist Objective 


Bolshevist propaganda in China, there- 
fore, has the object purely and simply of 
stirring up the pliable and ignorant ele- 
ments against foreigners, of complicating 
the position ef foreigners in China, and 
of ultimately creating the confusion which 
is the cynical aim of the Communist 
Party. 

There is no evidence to indicate that 
any of the military leaders who at pres- 
ent rule the country are advocates of im- 
mediate modification of the treaties. The 
official class, excepting the limited revo- 
lutionary circle, is equally indifferent; 
and as for the great mercantile and finan- 
cial interests, they regard the foreign pow- 
ers as their one bulwark against total] ruin 
by the ignorant and self-seeking mili- 
tarists. 

The question of the tariff, however, in- 
terests all: the Sun-Yat-Sen Party be- 
cause they demand tariff autonomy, the 
official and military elements because they 
want additional revenue from an increased 
tariff, the business interests because they 
hope to see the whole financial position 
straightened out and foreign and domestic 
debt put upon a stable basis through a 
substantial rise in the duties, at present 
limited by the foreign treaties to 5 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Successful Influence over Sun-Yat-Sen 


Of the political leaders, it is the Sun- 
Yat-Sen group that has been particularly 
influenced by Moscow. One of the group’s 
representatives in the United States, upon 
his recent return to China, openly deplored 
the fact that the Kuomintang, or the 
Sun-Yat-Sen Party, has been split by Bol- 
shevist influence, and the fact that one 
section of the party has forsaken the tra- 
ditional policy and gone over to the Bol- 
shevists. He said quite openly that it was 
a shame that the National Party should be 
influenced in its policy by Russian money, 
and urged an immediate reconstruction 
of the party and the elimination of foreign 
influence. 

Bolshevist propaganda, backed by cash 
payments, has perverted the extremists of 
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several groups. It has bought the right 
to be noisy in some of the less scrupulous 
newspapers. It has infected the workers 
in Canton and at a few other places. It 
has been successful in attracting the at- 
tention of the students in the capital and 
in some of the provinces, and in mislead- 
ing some of them as to the motives of the 
foreign powers interested in China. Its 
hand is quite manifest in much that is 
taking place today. 


MINISTERIAL CRISIS IN BELGIUM 


ELGIUM has been for _ several 

months past in the throes of a severe 
ministerial crisis. On April 5 a general 
parliamentary election was held in Bel- 
gium, and on the morning of that day 
Premier Theunis tendered his resignation 
rather than face the defeat that was fore- 
shadowed by the pre-election temper of 
the country. The results of the elections 
indicated a distinct dissatisfaction of the 
country with the Theunis administration, 
since the Premier’s party failed to obtain 
the majority necessary for it to return to 
power. As a matter of fact, none of the 
three major parties received the requisite 
majority, the political alignment of the 
new chamber being as follows: Socialists, 
79 seats; Catholics, 78 seats; Liberals, 22 
seats. 


Catholic Party Takes the Government 


From April 5 until May 13 almost un- 
interrupted negotiations were carried on 
for the formation of a government. At 
first it was believed that a Socialist Gov- 
ernment, headed by M. Vandervelde, 
might be formed with the co-operation of 
the Liberals; but the negotiations in this 
direction proved futile, and on May 13 
M. Van de Vyvere, representing the Cath- 
olic Party, accepted the responsibility for 
forming a government. 

The new government was made up as 
follows: M. Alois Van de Vyvere, Prime 
Minister and Minister of Finance; M. 
Léon Théodor, Justice; Viscomte Poul- 
let, Interior; Baron Ruzette, Agriculture 
and Public Works; M. Tschoffen, Indus- 
try and Trade; Lieutenant-General Hel- 
lebaut, National Defense; M. Carton, 


Colonies; M. Moyersoen, Economic Af- 
fairs. 
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M. Théodor is temporarily in charge of 
the Ministry of Sciences and Arts; Baron 
Ruzette of that of Foreign Affairs, and M. 
Tschoffen of those of Railways, Marine 
and Posts. Vicomte Poullet, Baron Ru- 
zette, and MM. Tschoffen, Carton, and 
Moyersoen belong to the Catholic Party 
and held office in the Theunis Cabinet. 
M. Van de Vyvere is also a Catholic Dep- 
uty, and for two years he, too, was a mem- 
ber of the Cabinet of M. Theunis. M. 
Léon Théodor is a member of the Inde- 
pendent Party, and was deported to Ger- 
many for his patriotic zeal during the 
German occupation. 


Policy of the New Government 


The difficulties encountered in the for- 
mation of the new government centered 
around a violent disagreement between 
the Socialists and the Catholics. Upon 
taking office, the new Premier issued the 
following statement: 


I did intend to appeal only to men outside 
politics to fill the vacant offices, but in the 
course of my inquiries I perceived that this 
would be difficult, because those of Liberal 
or Socialist opinions with whom I spoke ran 
the risk of being treated as turncoats. .. . 
After 38 days of crisis I expect the debate on 
the constitution and orientation of the gov- 
ernment to be free from the private meetings 
of groups or parties. But whatever may be 
the opinion of the system of government I 
propose, I hope that the country will approve 
my action and support me in carrying the 
debate to the bar of the house. 


Pending the test of the viability of the 
new government, which was to come upon 
the occasion of its first appearance in the 
chamber, the permanent officials of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs continued to 
carry out the policies laid down by the 
Theunis Government with regard to the 
important issues of foreign policy. In- 
structions in this sense were communi- 
cated to the Belgian ambassadors in Paris 
and London. 

In connection with the disarmament of 
the Reich, the Belgian Government sug- 
gested, on the recommendation of the 
General Staff of the Army, that the Ger- 
man Government should be asked to fur- 
nish precise information in regard to cer- 
tain of the points emphasized by the 
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Inter-Allied Control Commission. The 
French and British governments have also 
decided to ask for similar information. 
At the beginning of the present negotia- 
tions between London and Paris the Brit- 
ish Government proposed that the Ger- 
man delegates should be asked to explain 
verbally the failure of the Reich to com- 
ply with the clauses of the treaty in re- 
gard to disarmament. The French and 
Belgian parliaments, however, considered 
that a demand should be sent in writing. 
To this the British Government, in a 
spirit of conciliation, eventually agreed. 

In regard to the question of the evacu- 
ation of the Cologne zone, the Belgian 
Government considered that this can only 
be done when Germany has conformed to 
the conditions of the treaty, when the 
matter will pass out of the hands of the 
Control Commission into those of the 
League of Nations. 

On the subject of the security pact sug- 
gested by Germany, the Belgian Govern- 
ment was of opinion that this should be 
given careful and sympathetic considera- 
tion. To this proposal Belgian attaches 
value, because she sees a possibility of 
British assistance for her security. Dip- 
lomatie negotiations are at present being 
conducted on the subject of the German 
proposal, and in this connection France 
alone is called upon to reply, as it was to 
her that the proposal was addressed. 


Trade Agreement with Germany 


The new government also indicated its 
approval of the draft trade agreement 
with Germany, arrived at late in March. 
This draft agreement consists of the fol- 
lowing two parts: 


(1) Provisions regulating the interim 
arrangement for a period of one year, dur- 
ing which period the two countries grant 
each other the benefit of most-favored- 
nation treatment in respect of a certain 
number of products, and establishing dif- 
ferential taxes for other products; (2) 
provisions governing the permanent ré- 
gime. On the termination of the provis- 
ional period, the most-favored-nation 
clause will be applied generally, without 
exception, or, in other words, there will be 
a return to pre-war conditions and com- 
mercial liberty between the two countries. 
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A certain number of reductions of cus- 
toms dues are made on both sides. 

In view of the preparation by the Ger- 
man Government of an increased customs 
tariff, the Belgian delegates have secured 
a guarantee that with regard to the arti- 
cles in which Belgium is particularly in- 
terested the increase shall not be preju- 
dicial to her. 

The agreement will not come into force 
before the new German tariff is put into 
operation. As several months may elapse 
before that date, the two governments 
agree not to impede commercial relations 
in any way during the interval. 

Defeat of the Van de Vyvere Government 

On May 22, nine days after its appoint- 
ment, the Van de Vyvere Cabinet faced 
the test in the chamber. Socialist depu- 
ties moved a vote of no confidence in the 
new government, and the resolution was 
adopted by 98 votes against 73. Social- 
ists, Liberals, and Communists voted for 
the resolution, while Catholics voted 
against it. 

Following the adverse vote in the cham- 
ber, M. Van de Vyvere and his colleagues 
tendered their resignation and the Bel- 
gian ministerial crisis passed into a new 
stage. 


LORD BRADBURY ON INTER- 
NATIONAL DEBTS 


RANCE’S ability to pay her war 

debts is at present a question of great 
interest in Great Britain, especially in 
view of the reports that a debt settlement 
between France and the United States ap- 
pears to be imminent. For one thing 
there is very little advocacy in Great 
Britain of either a cancellation or a re- 
duction to a nominal sum of the amount 
France owes to Great Britain. It is ar- 
gued that as long as Great Britain must 
continue her annual payments to the 
United States under the Baldwin debt 
settlement, she cannot afford to let her 
European debtors off without demanding 
from them substantial payments. A 
rather significant statement of this view 
in Great Britain was recently presented 
by Lord Bradbury of Winsford, former 
British delegate to the Reparation Com- 
mission, in a speech delivered before the 
Manchester Luncheon Club. 
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Debt Payments and Standard of Living in 
Britain 


Lord Bradbury’s speech was centered 
around the French debt. He took it up 
from the point of view of the essential 
British interests involved, and formulated 
his views on the subject in the following 
terms: 

It appears to me that the policy which we 
have to pursue, having regard to our very 
serious liabilities of £80,000,000 sterling a 
year to America, and allowing for the loss 
of our American securities as well as for our 
wartime borrowings, is that any attempt to 
arrive at a permanent settlement of inter- 
Allied debts on the basis of a reduction of 
the debts owing by the European Allies to 
Great Britain to a nominal figure would be 
a policy which could not possibly be ac- 
cepted by our country if it has any regard 
for the needs of its population. Mr. Bonar 
Law, at the time of the Baldwin settlement 
with America, said that the payment of even 
£ 30,000,000 or £40,000,000 a year to Amer- 
ica by Great Britain meant a permanent 
reduction in the standard of comfort in this 
country unless we could at least recover that 
payment from our European debtors. That 
was the principle on which the Balfour Note 
was framed, and for the time being I think 
it is absolutely essential to hold to the prin- 
ciple of the Balfour Note. The point I wish 
to make particularly is that though it would 
be unwise, for political reasons, and unkind, 
for moral reasons, to attempt any immediate 
pressure upon France, it is essential, having 
regard to what has been done up to the 
present, to keep the French liability alive 
with a view ultimately of securing a solu- 
tion on the basis of the principle of the 
Balfour Note. 


Lord Bradbury stated that his intimate 
knowledge of the French financial situa- 
tion led him to believe that France has a 
considerable paying capacity, and that 
France will ultimately be willing to pay a 
substantial amount of her debts to Great 
Britain and the United States, even if she 
will probably never be able or willing to 
pay in full. 


Past and Present Financial Fallacies 


The earlier part of the address was an 
analysis of the international credit system 
up to 1914 and a discussion of what hap- 
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pened on the outbreak of war, during the 
course of the war, and after the cessation 
of hostilities. Lord Bradbury called the 
pre-war system of international credit a 
rule-of-thumb process. Nobody believed 
war could last more than a few months, 
It was a great surprise to statesmen and 
economic experts that by emergency ex- 
pedients the machinery of money and 
credit proved itself adaptable to the cir- 
cumstances of a long war. From an un- 
derestimate of the powers of the modern 
financial organism we passed after the 
war to the opposite extreme, and believed 
pretty generally that the economic and in- 
dustrial resources of mankind were limit- 
less. That fallacy had proved for more 
dangerous than the original idea of the 
limitation of financial resources. 

The world seems to have thought that 
the well-tempered razor which had proved 
such an admirable instrument for the do- 
mestic operation of shaving, and which 
had been used so efficiently and vigorously 
during the war to cut human throats, was 
also an instrument suitable for clearing 
a way through the almost impenetrable 
jungle left by the war. The razor had, 
as a matter of fact, made very little im- 
pression on the jungle, and a large part 
of our post-war difficulties had arisen 
from a neglect of this now very obvious 
fact. Lord Bradbury went on to argue 
that the questions of the debts arising out 
of the war were not questions of paying 
for the war. That had already been done 
at the time of the war by the individual 
citizens of the States at war, or by the 
States themselves. 


Internal and External Debts 


The question now was the repayment of 
the debts thus created. If the war credit- 
ors were within the nation the debt ques- 
tion was a matter of the internal re-dis- 
tribution of the wealth of that nation, 
very serious, no doubt, to many classes 
and individuals within that nation. But 
the important part of the external debt 
represented a call by the creditor country 
on the production and wealth of the 
debtor country. The British Government 


indebtedness to the United States was ap- 
proximately £30,000,000 a year, rising in 
a few years to £40,000,000, and in addi- 
tion there have to be taken into account 
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the loss of Great Britain’s American pre- 
war assets, representing something like 
another £40,000,000 a year, making a to- 
tal of £80,000,000 a year ultimately. 
That drain upon the production of this 
country could only be met by hard work, 
high production, and intelligence on the 
part of the whole community. 

The war left behind it in all belligerent 
countries this double burden of internal 
and external debt. Germany got rid of 
her internal debt by depreciating her cur- 
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per cent, but by French fiscal arrange- 
ments not regarded in England as very 
sound the problem of the internal debt 
there remained as serious or even more 
serious than it was in this country. 

But the external debts of the belliger- 
ent countries were debts in the proper 
sense of the word, and the moment they 
were discussed they heard a great deal 
about the capacity of a country to pay. 
The Dawes Inquiry attempted to settle 
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that question for Germany. 
her part, said that, though most anxious 
to meet her liabilities, she had no capacity 
to make payments to foreign countries. 
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Europe’s debts to the United States, which represent really the core of the whole 
problem of international debts, aggregate over 12 billion dollars. They are distributed 
as follows, according to a statement recently issued by the U. S. Treasury Depart- 


ment: 


Country. 


Armenia 
Austria 

Belgium 
Cuba 


€zechoslovakia .. 


Esthonia 
Finland 
France 
Great Britain .. 
Greece 
Hungary 
=r 
Latvia 
Liberia 
Lithuania 
Nicaragua ...... 
POMME ccsceses . 
eee 
Eee 
Yugoslavia ..... 


eeeeeee 
eeeeeeee 


eereeee 
ee ee 


eereee 


Total 


Principal amount 
of obligations 
now held. 


$11,959,917 .49 
24,055,708 .92 
377,029,570. 06 
91,879,671.03 
13,999,145 .60 
8,910,000 .00 
8,340,516,043.72 
4,554,000,000 .00 
15,000,000. 00 
1,958,412.50 
1,647,869,197 .96 
5,132,287.14 
26,000.00 
6,030,000 .00 
110,590.28 
178,560,000 .00 
36,128,494.94 
192,601,297 .37 
51,037,886.39 


Total indebted- 
ness with 


accrued interest. 


$14,959,479 .94 
30,550,750 .35 
480,503,983. 61 
117,679,095 .70 
17,794,020. 28 
8,910,000.00 
4,210,556,948 . 27 
4,554,000,000.00 
17,625,000. 00 
1,958,412.50 
2,138,543,852.77 
6,352,139. 45 
32,768.85 
6,030,000. 00 
110,590.28 
178,560,000. 00 
46,508,661 .17 
255,147,692. 24 
65,414,997 .98 


Payments on 
account of 
principal. 


2,057,630.37 
10,000,000.00 


90,000.00 
64,302,901. 29 
248,181,641 .56 
9,672.50 
164,852.94 


eee eee eeee 


Payments on 
account of 
interest. 


seeeeee eee 


18,526,408 .21 
2,286,751.58 
304,178.09 
847,965 . 27 
221,386,302 .82 
633,206,657 .11 
1,159,153 .34 
30,056.18 
57,598,852 .62 
126,266.19 
861.10 
91,996.97 
6,180.69 
2,048,224.28 
263,313.74 
7,911,594 .39 
636,059.14 





-+++ $10,556,804,223.40 


$12,151,238,393 .39 


$327,361,993 .16 


FUNDED OBLIGATIONS HELD INCLUDED ABOVE. 


Finland 
Great Britain .. 
BIUMSATY .o.cccc 
Lithuania* 
Poland* 


Total 


$8,910,000. 00 


4,554,000,000 .00 


1,958,412 .50 
6,030,000 .00 
178,560,000 . 00 


$8,910,000. 00 
4,554,000,000. 00 
1,958,412.50 
6,030,000 . 00 
178,560,000 .00 


$90,000. 00 
46,000,000 .00 
9,672.50 


$946,430,821.72 





$4,749,458,412.50 


$4,749,458,412.50 


* Funding agreements approved by Congress but bends have not been exchanged. 


$46,099,672 .50 


$275,968,403.14 
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Theoretical and Practical Possibilities 


Further in his speech, Lord Bradbury 
insisted on the very vital difference that 
exists, in this particular connection, be- 
tween theoretical possibilities and practi- 
cal application. He said: 

What is theoretically possible as an eco- 
nomic proposition is not practicable. No 
question of this kind can be settled without 
regard to its political and moral elements. 
It is for that reason that the Reparations 
Scheme under the Versailles Treaty is as 
dead as mutton, and has had to be replaced 
by the Dawes Plan; but, as regards France, 
which has succeeded by now in making good 
90 per cent of the ravages of the war within 
her borders out of the savings of her own 
people, there is no doubt that France could 
make a very considerable contribution to- 
wards the payment of the debt she owes to 
Great Britain and America, as great probably 
as the contribution that could be made by 
Germany towards meeting her foreign obli- 
gations. On the other hand, France pleads 
with great force to her creditors to treat her 
more favorably than they treat the conquered 
enemy, and France has a remarkably power- 
ful military establishment that cannot be left 
out of account. If you put your demands 
on France too high she will find that repudia- 
tion suits her better than the attempt to meet 
her obligations. On these grounds the prob- 
lem is not a pure economic problem; it is a 
mixed problem of economics, politics, and 
morals. 


But, in Lord Bradbury’s opinion, while 
the capacity of a country to pay a foreign 
debt is something which is incapable of 
precise definition, nevertheless, “under a 
properly organized system of currency 
and credit there is no doubt whatever that, 
if a country were willing to make serious 
efforts to repay a foreign debt, that debt 
could be borne to the maximum amount 
compatible with the maintenance of hu- 
man life as such in the debtor country un- 
til its productivity declined under the 
very low standard of comfort which would 
have to be adopted.” 


Change of Policy in the United States 


There seems little doubt that the body 
of opinion in Great Britain, represented 
by views similar to those expressed by 
Lord Bradbury, 


will be considerably 
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strengthened by the apparent change of 
policy with regard to international debts 
which is taking place in the United States, 
Hitherto the Debt Funding Commission, 
created in 1922, has been content to let 
our European debtors take the initiative 
in settling the debt problem as it concerns 
each of them. Now the Commission ap- 
pears to be taking the initiative in bring- 
ing about negotiations looking toward 
some sort of settlement. 


IMPORTANT INTERNATIONAL 
DATES 


(May 16-June 14) 


May 16—The Permanent Court of Inter- 
national Justice makes public its 
unanimous decision in favor of 
Poland on the question referred 
to it by the Council of the 
League of Nations in regard to 


the Polish postal service at 
Danzig. 


Announcement is made that 
France, Italy, Belgium, Greece, 
tumania, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, Esthonia, and Latvia 
have been informed of the opin- 
ion of the United States Govern- 
ment that the time has arrived 
when the conversion of promis- 
sory notes held by the United 
States Treasury into definite 
funding agreements should be 
seriously considered. 

May 20—Lord Allenby resigns his posi- 
tion as High Commissioner for 
Egypt and the Sudan, and Sir 
George Lloyd, M. P., is ap- 
pointed to succeed him. 

Gerardo Machado takes the oath of 
office as fifth President of Cuba. 

May 21—Captain Amundsen starts from 
Spitzbergen in an attempt to fly 
to the North Pole. 

May 24—British Empire Day is cele- 
brated at Wembly, England. 

May 29—TIn the British memorandum on 
the French draft reply to the 
German proposals for a security 
pact, it is proposed that France, 
Great Britain, and Germany 
guarantee the western frontier 
of Germany. 
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May 30—The Conference of Ambassadors 
sends a note to Germany, enu- 
merating the defaults charged 
against her and laying down the 
steps which must be taken in 
order to comply with the treaty. 

June 1—Tangier and its adjacent zone of 
about 200 square miles enters 
upon a “special régime” of in- 
ternationalization. 

June 4—Camille Flammarion, famous 
French astronomer, dies at his 
observatory at Juvisy, near 
Paris, aged 83 years. 

June 10—The conference at Geneva for 
the control of traffic in arms 
adopts a protocol, submitted by 
the American delegation, pro- 
hibiting the use of chemicals as 
weapons in warfare. 

Caillaux obtains from the Finance 
Committee of the Chamber of 
Deputies full approval of his 
budget plans for increasing the 
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revenue during the present year 
by 1,500,000,000 francs and next 
year’s revenue by 3,000,000,000 
francs. 

June 11—The Greek cabinet resigns with- 
out explanation. 

The French Premier, Pain- 
levé, gives assurances to the Sul- 
tan of Morocco that France will 
support him in the maintenance 
of his authority in Morocco. 

June 12—The United States informs 
Mexico that it can command the 
support of the United States 
Government “only so long as it 
protects American lives and 
rights” and fulfills its interna- 
tional obligations. 

June 14—Mexico sends a note to the 
United States Government de- 
claring that her note of June 12 
“embodies a threat to the sov- 
ereignty of Mexico that she can- 
not overlook and rejects with all 
energy.” 


A Poem* 


With a grand plan in mind 


I toil day and night, 


till something large is built at last, 
truth and illusion mixed. 


But my tiny hopes wait long, the joys that are frail, 
in the vision of which mingle 

some stray notes of a song, a breath of hidden flowers, 
the whisper in the shade of a familiar tree, 

and a leisure brimming over with dream bubbles. 


When God’s will to create shook the sky 


into fiery whirls, 


His power, in the beginning of years, 
built up its triumph in towering hills. 

But His dream waited millions of barren nights, 
before He smiled on His first shy flower. 


Marcu 18, 1925. 





RABINDRANATH T'AGORE. 


* Translated from Bengali for the Manchester Guardian. 
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SOME PRINCIPLES OF JAPANESE FOREIGN 
POLICY 


As Stated by TSUNEO MATSUDAIRA 
Ambassador to the United States 


(The following article is composed of ex- 
tractsfrom several addresses made bythe new 
Japanese Ambassador since his arrival in the 
United States, a few months ago. It will be 
seen that the Ambassador has taken occasion 
to answer some of the questions that have 
arisen in the minds of some Americans re- 
garding the relations between Japan and the 
United States. He has attempted to allay 
the idea that war is possible between the two 
countries, making very definite statements on 
that subject. The argument—sometimes ig- 
norantly, sometimes willfully made—that 
trade rivalry on the Pacific is a danger to 
our future relations, can hardly stand in the 
face of the overwhelming facts which the 
Ambassador presents. He has spoken, also, 
on the immigration question, on that of secret 
diplomacy, on Japan’s policy toward China, 
and on other matters, which together make 
up an important statement well worth pub- 
lishing, especially in view of the fact that 
his addresses, as is the case with many au- 
thoritative declarations, have not been fully 
reported in the daily press. 

The addresses were made before the Japan 
Society, in New York, on March 24; the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches, in New York, on 
April 20; the Chamber of Commerce, in 
Philadelphia, on May 7, and the College of 
the City of New York, on May 20.—EprrTor.) 


T WOULD be remiss of me to let this 
present occasion pass without speak- 
ing again of the way in which we Japan- 
ese are impressed by the generosity and 
friendliness which have characterized your 
attitude towards us. What you did for us 
in the days of strain and stress following 
the great earthquake, nearly two years ago, 
is but the manifestation of that attitude. 
We accepted the gifts for the relief of our 
distressed people not for their material 
worth alone, but for the magnificent spirit 
which they represented and embodied. 


The Immigration Law 


In the wake of this overwhelming evi- 
dence of sympathy came the immigration 
law, putting us among the excluded na- 
tionals. The enactment of this legislation 
gave us a great shock and disappointment, 
and I should not be honest with you or 
with myself if I were not to tell you 
that there is widespread dissatisfaction 


throughout the whole nation with the 
status which the new law has conferred 
upon my countrymen For me to discuss 
this question on this occasion would serve 
no good purpose. We have, however, an 
abiding faith in the sense of justice and 
equity inherent in the American people, 
and this faith gives us hope that the day 
will come when this question may be 
settled in a manner satisfactory to both of 
our countries. 

You will be interested, no doubt, in 
hearing what our Foreign Minister said 
to the Diet on January 22 with regard to 
this question. Baron Shidehara spoke as 
follows: 


It is evident that the United States and 
Japan should live in cordial friendship for 
all time and co-operate with each other in 
the great mission of promoting the peace and 
security of the Pacific regions and of the 
world. We are confident that these views 
are shared by the vast majority of the Amer- 
ican people. We regret the discriminatory 
clause against Japanese in the Immigration 
Act of 1924. I explained in the last session 
of the Diet the circumstances attending the 
insertion of that clause and views of the gov- 
ernment on the subject. The question still 
remains unsettled. It should, however, be 
remembered that a law cannot be modified 
except by a law, and that under the constitu- 
tional system of the United States the legis- 
lature is entirely independent of the execu- 
tive. It is obvious that continuance of dis- 
cussions between the two governments at this 
time will not in itself serve any useful pur- 
pose. What is really important, in the final 
analysis of the question, is that the Amer- 
ican people shall come to have a correct un- 
derstanding of our people and of our points 
of view. An impetuous mood or impassioned 
utterance will not conduce to an international 
understanding. There is no doubt that the 
same love of justice that kindled American 
independence still continues to inspire the 
minds of the American people. The day will 
come when this fact will be fully demon- 
strated. 
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The Question of War 


On my way to Washington I was asked 
by some one what I thought about the 
possibility of war between Japan and 
America. Fully convinced as I am that 
there are no issues whatever between our 
two countries awaiting their adjustment 
by the application of force, I replied 
frankly: “I don’t think about it.” Your 
government and statesmen have repeatedly 
declared that America wants to live in 
peace with Japan, as with every other 
nation. Your newspapers and your peo- 
ple, with insignificant exceptions, do not 
want to breed trouble with us. On the 
other side, the Japanese Government and 
statesmen have iterated and reiterated the 
same sentiment, and our people and our 
newspapers, with slight exceptions, dep- 
recate any idea of discord with this 
country. 

It has given me surprise to find such 
talk being repeated from time to time in 
the United States, and more especially to 
learn that there are even some Europeans 
who take pains to come over to this coun- 
try and indulge in such speculations. It 
is quite obvious that there are no issues 
between the United States and Japan 
awaiting settlement by force of arms; and 
it can be said further that, as far as can 
be seen into the future, no situation will 
arise which cannot be adjusted by or- 
dinary and friendly diplomacy. War be- 
tween our two countries is a matter of 
physical impossibility, and we are des- 
tined to live in peace for all time. * * * 

The two nations have a great mission to 
fulfill, a great responsibility to shoulder. 
That mission, that responsibility, is the 
further development, the further stabili- 
zation, of the peace around the Pacific. 
I want to say to you that Japan is, and 
will ever be, glad to join hands with 
America or any other nation in any en- 
deavor looking to the establishment of 
peace throughout the world. 


The Washington Conference 


We have not only carried out every 
obligation imposed upon us by the treaties 
concluded at the Washington Conference, 
but have faithfully observed their spirit 
in the conduct of our foreign relations. 

Japan today is deeply permeated with 
the desire to live in peace with all the 
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nations of the world. She is determined 
to be fair and above board in all her inter- 
national dealings, and she is ready to ad- 
just her own affairs in such a manner that 
they will be in keeping with the demands 
of the times and the progress of the world. 
It was in pursuance of this policy that we 
took part most gladly in that memorable 
Conference on Limitation of Armaments ; 
and, as you all know, Japan, like the 
United States and Great Britain, com- 
pleted the scrapping program within the 
time prescribed by the naval treaty. With 
the sinking of the battleship T'osa on 
February 9th, this year, Japan has 
scrapped fifteen capital ships, such as 
Satsuma, Aki, etc., doomed by the Wash- 
ington Treaty. If there were any basis 
whatever for the idea, so often noised 
about, that there is danger of war between 
us, this would not have been done by us, 
nor would you have similarly scrapped 
scores of millions of dollars of fighting 
vessels. 

We have withdrawn our garrisons from 
China; we have pursued and still intend 
to pursue the attitude of non-interference 
concerning the internal affairs of China. 
We are doing all that lies in our power to 
observe both the letter and the spirit of 
the Washington pacts in all our dealings 
with other nations. 


Policy Towards the United States 


I am glad to be able to tell you that 
Japan is doing her utmost to be fair and 
conciliatory in all her dealings with this 
country. The amendment of the law of 
nationality, effected last year, and the en- 
actment of the law of foreign ownership 
of land, this year, are instances which 
may well be regarded as manifestations of 
our attitude. Formerly, a Japanese born 
in this country, while acquiring American 
nationality by reason of birth, acquired 
Japanese nationality at the same time. 
Such a child, possessing dual citizenship, 
could have been expatriated from Japan- 
ese nationality at any time prior to reach- 
ing the age of 17; after that time, owing to 
the requirements of the military service, 
the privilege was not allowed. This lat- 
ter point having always been criticized 
in America, we saw the need of remedy, 
and the law of nationality was amended 
accordingly. By the new legislation, a 
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Japanese child born in this country shall 
not acquire Japanese nationality unless, 
within fourteen days after its birth, a 
special application is made for retention 
of the Japanese nationality. A Japanese 
who has retained Japanese nationality as 
a result of such special application may, 
according to the new law, relinquish Jap- 
anese nationality at will, even after reach- 
ing the age of seventeen, if he shall have 
acquired the nationality of a foreign coun- 
try and has a domicile there. 

In regard to the foreign ownership of 
land in Japan, the new law passed both 
houses of the Diet last March recognizing 
the ownership of land by foreigners. In 
1910 we passed a law authorizing foreign 
ownership of land on the basis of reci- 
procity, but it had not been put into force ; 
consequently foreigners were not permit- 
ted to own land, though they could lease 
it. Means were provided by which they 
could actually own it by forming a cor- 
poration under the Japanese law, or ob- 
tain leases for long periods of time, 
amounting practically to ownership; but, 
legally speaking, it was not what you call 
“in fee simple.” 

The desire of Japan to be just and pro- 
gressive led her to amend the Land Act 
this year. In the new law the restrictions 
hitherto imposed on the sale or mortgaging 
of land in Japan are entirely abolished. 
It is true that there is a provision in this 
law whereby the government may issue 
an ordinance putting into effect reciprocal 
measures in the case of citizens or corpo- 
rations of a foreign country or part 
of a foreign country which denies or 
restricts the ownership of land by Jap- 
anese. Unless such ordinance is issued, 
however, foreigners, irrespective of their 
nationalities, may enjoy the complete own- 
ership of land in Japan. Japan has 
adopted a liberal line of policy, and it is 
the intention of our government at present 
not to issue such an ordinance A state- 
ment to the effect was made by the govern- 
ment to the Imperial Diet just closed. 
To all intents and purposes, therefore, citi- 
zens or corporations of this country, as 
well as of any other country, will, upon 
the coming into effect of this law, be 
allowed to enjoy in Japan the ownership 
of land “in fee simple.” I trust that this 
will make clear the fact that, although 
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there are some States in this country 
which deny the ownership, or even lease, 
of land to Japanese, and otherwise dis- 
criminate against us, it is, nevertheless, 
the intention of our government to take 
no retaliatory measures. 
The Great Trade of the Pacific 

The Pacific, wide as it is, does not 
separate, but links, our nations. It links 
the two greatest industrial countries of 
the ocean. Your ships come to our ports 
laden with iron and steel, engines, and 
other machinery, oil, cotton, and other 
raw materials in which we are deficient, 
Our ships, on the other hand, enter your 
harbors with silk and tea, and many other 
goods that you require. Last year the 
volume of the trade passing between the 
United. States and Japan amounted, in 
round figures, to $600,000,000, placing 
Japan above France or Germany and next 
only to the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain or Canada in America’s foreign 
trade; and I am happy to say that of all 
Western countries the United States has 
been the best customer for our goods. 

Your country, with its vast area and 
its large population, naturally buys from 
us much more than we could buy from 
you. And yet I am proud to say that, of 
all countries on the other side of the Pa- 
cific, Japan is the largest purchaser of 
American goods. Indeed, our imports 
from America are so far ahead of similar 
imports by other Oriental countries that 
they defy comparison. In 1922 Japan 
imported American goods to the value of 
$218,400,000, while in the same year 
China, the Philippines, the Dutch East 
Indies, French Indo-China, British India, 
and Siam combined imported only $190,- 
800,000 worth of American goods, or 
$29,600,000 less than the Japanese im- 
ports from your country. The foregoing 
figures for Japanese imports do not in- 
clude American goods exported to Korea, 
which amounted in the same year, 1922, 
to $3,100,000. In other words, the com- 
paratively small islands of Japan, with 
an area of 170,000 square miles and a 
population of 56,000,000, consume more 
American goods than all the rest of the 
vast territory of eastern Asia and the great 
islands of the Philippines and the Dutch 
East Indies combined. 
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On the other hand, an examination of 
the volume of Japan’s foreign trade with 
yarious countries reveals the fact that 
the United States stands first in our ex- 
port trade, and that we sell to your coun- 
try almost twice as much as to China. In 
the year 1922 our exports to America and 
China amounted approximately to 733,- 
000,000 yen and 334,000,000 yen, respec- 
tively, while our exports to France and 
the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
reached the figures of 79,000,000 yen and 
54,000,000 yen, respectively. In a word, 
our trade with America in that year 
amounted to 44 per cent of our entire ex- 
port and 31 per cent of our entire import 
trade. I am taking no abnormal year for 
illustration. On the contrary, these fig- 
ures represent normal trade conditions 
between us. 

The study of these figures shows how 
important the trade between the United 
States and Japan is and how closely and 
tightly our two countries are bound to- 
gether in the ties of trade and commerce. 

Just recently a pamphlet was published 
by our government in which our foreign 
trade for the last twenty years, from 1904 
to 1923, is carefully reviewed. It gives 
the figures for the volume of Japanese 
foreign trade with various countries in 
four five-year periods during these twenty 
years. All through these four successive 
periods America has stood first as pur- 
chaser of our goods. The annual average 
of our exports to America in the first five- 
year period was 114,000,000 yen, while 
in the last two five-year periods the aver- 
age increased to 350,000,000 yen and 
646,000,000 yen, respectively. In imports 
during the first period America ranked 
second, while the United Kingdom of 
Great Britain stood first, but in the third 
period America came decisively ahead. 
Your shipments to us during the first 
period amounted to an average of 278,- 
000,000 yen and in the last period to 
664,000,000. In the last two periods, 
therefore, America came to stand first in 
our import as well as in our export trade. 

You will observe from these figures that 
the volume of our trade with you, both 
im point of import and export, is always 
on the increase. Indeed, the trade be- 
tween our countries has increased steadily 
and substantially over the entire period of 


our modern history, since the days of the 
so-called opening of Japan; and in recent 
years it has gone forward with what might 
be called “leaps and bounds.” Moreover, 
it is perfectly safe to say that this ex- 
change of supplies, with its numerous con- 
sequent benefits to both countries, will 
continue to extend and increase. This 
great traffic will not be halted. The finan- 
ciers and business men of both countries 
will go on with their work, reap their 
profits, learn more and more about each 
other’s nation, and give and receive more 
and more of their kindness and apprecia- 
tion. 

There are men who talk about trade 
rivalry, but I would talk about trade co- 
operation rather than competition. Those 
who are engaged in trade want prosperity. 
Prosperity can be secure only through 
peace, and peace is dependent upon in- 
ternational co-operation. As I see it, 
through the development of the trade be- 
tween our two countries, the peace of the 
Pacific will be more and more enduringly 
consolidated. 

The commerce that crosses the Pacific 
does not promise to drive us apart; on 
the contrary, there is every indication that 
it will bind us still more firmly in friend- 
ship and understanding, as the years ad- 
vance. 

The Treaty with Russia 


We have recently concluded a treaty of 
amity with Russia. It has been 
charged that certain clauses in this 
treaty transgressed the principle of the 
open door in Russia. This is certainly 
far-fetched interpretation, and I was very 
glad to observe that a fair in- 
terpretation was made by Americans 
themselves. 

There is another point in connection 
with this treaty about which apprehen- 
sions appear to be entertained. The re- 
port is circulated in the press from time 
to time that Russia and Japan have con- 
cluded a secret agreement of a more or 
less militaristic character. Secret diplo- 
macy is a thing of the past. It is an idea 
repugnant to the spirit of the treaties 
made at the Washington Conference, to 
which we are party. I am happy to be 
able to assure you that Japan has no se- 
cret treaty or agreement with Russia or 
with any other country. 
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Historic Diplomatic Relations 


About a month ago your Ambassador at 
Tokyo, Mr. Edgar A. Bancroft, went to 
the little village of Shimoda, in the Idzu 
Peninsula, to assist at the celebration of 
the ‘0th anniversary of Commodore 
Perry’s first landing in Japan. He went 
down the Tokyo Bay on one of our de- 
stroyers, and upon his arrival at this vil- 
lage was received by thousands of the 
people there, including hundreds of school 
children, all carrying in their hands the 
flags of the Stars and Stripes and Rising 
Sun, who extended to him a most hearty 
and cordial welcome. Shimoda being also 
the place where Townsend Harris set foot 
for the first time on our shores, Ambassa- 
dor Bancroft took that occasion to visit 
the monastery where Harris had to stay 
in seclusion for several months, and made 
an impressive speech, paying high tribute 
to the accomplishments of the first Ameri- 
can minister to Japan. 

Permit me to say a word about the work 
of Townsend Harris in my country. 
When, as your first diplomatic representa- 
tive, he arrived in Japan seventy years 
ago he found the country in turmoil. 
We had been thrown into a state of con- 
fusion on the issue of foreign intercourse. 
We had enjoyed three centuries of peace- 
ful isolation, and neither the government 
nor the people saw much necessity for 
altering the traditional policy. Startled 
by the impact of foreign cannon balls, 
the country was divided into factions, 
some advocating the old policy of exclu- 
sion, others urging the opening of the 
doors. The situation was critical. The 
Shogunate, the government of the time, 
was confronted on the one hand by do- 
mestic discord and on the other by the 
impatient clamors of foreign nations for 
trade and intercourse. It was a very 
difficult situation for a newly arrived dip- 
lomat, yet Townsend Harris acquitted 
himself of his onerous duties with won- 
derful skill and tact. 

In those days foreigners in Japan were 
not infrequently subjected to abuse and 
maltreatment at the hands of outlaws or 
misguided patriots, who did not hesitate 
to take advantage of the temporary con- 
fusion consequent upon the advent of the 
strangers from the West. So impatient 
with this condition were some of the 
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Western diplomatic representatives that 
they were inclined to assume an intoler- 
ant and uncompromising attitude toward 
our government. But Townsend Harris 
stood always for sympathy and modera- 
tion. How deep his sympathy was and 
how genuine his friendship may be judged 
from his decision and his remarks on the 
deplorable occasion of the murder of his 
secretary and interpreter, Mr. Heusken, 
at the hands of chauvinists or ruffians, 
His European colleagues, indignant at this 
outrage and fearful of their own fate, 
left Yedo (present Tokyo) after deliver. 
ing strong notes of protest to the govern- 
ment. Townsend Harris refused to join 
them. Unarmed and relying upon such 
protection as the Japanese authorities 
were able to give him, he remained alone 
in Yedo. It was at that moment, when 
threats of punitive war were being uttered 
by some of his colleagues, that Harris 
wrote in his journal these memorable 
words: 


“T had hoped that the page of future his- 
tory might record the great fact that in one 
spot in the Eastern world the advent of 
Christian civilization did not bring with it its 
usual attendants of rapine and _ bloodshed. 
This fond hope, 1 fear, is to be disappointed. 
I would sooner see all the treaties with this 
country torn up and Japan return to its old 
state of isolation than witness the horrors of 
war inflicted upon this peaceful people and 
happy land.” 


No further quotation is needed to prove 
that Harris went to his post with a firm 
determination to deal with Japan in a 
spirit of tolerance and friendship. In 
less than six years he succeeded in dis- 
pelling the skepticism and suspicion which 
at first characterized the Japanese atti- 
tude toward him and in establishing him- 
self in their unqualified friendship and 
confidence. When he arrived in Japan, 
in 1856, the Japanese authorities urged 
him to leave the country without delay. 
Six years later, when he resigned his post 
and was about to depart from Tokyo, the 
same authorities asked him to remain, 80 
completely had he won the trust of the 
Japanese with whom he had come in con- 
tact. 
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The fact that the United States was 
represented in those critical days in Japan 
by a man of Townsend Harris’ farsighted- 
ness, generosity, and sympathetic under- 
standing is a cause of profound gratifi- 
cation to all of us. Had the United 
States been represented by a man less 
patient and less sympathetic, the relations 
between America and Japan might have 
followed a different course from that 
which they have happily pursued. 
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Looking back over the history of Ameri- 
can diplomacy in Japan, it appears to me 
that the record of Townsend Harris must 
have been a source of inspiration to the 
succession of ministers and ambassadors 
who have followed in his train. They 
have been a remarkable group of men, evi- 
dently anxious to maintain the high stand- 
ard which he set, earnestly desiring to 
keep and develop the happy relations of 
friendship he first established. 





THE GERMAN PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION’ 


By HERBERT F. WRIGHT, Ph. D. 


Professor of Political Science, Georgetown University 


HE election of Field Marshal von 

Hindenburg as President of the Ger- 
man Republic is in many ways the 
greatest disaster for Germany, and, in- 
deed, for Europe, since the close of the 
war. * * * At a moment when Ger- 
many was at last beginning to escape from 
the evil consequences of the war, when her 
acceptance of the Dawes Plan, her appar- 
ent determination to rtain the Republic, 
together with the recent guarantee pro- 
posals of the Luther-Stresemann cabinet, 
had combined to enlist a measure of con- 
fidence in the allied world, Germany has 
suddenly voted for the man who, to the 
outside world, symbolizes the old method 
and the old men who precipitated the war 
and conducted it. * * * Undoubtedly 
the Republic is henceforth compromised 
and doubtless eventually doomed.” 

This is a tremendous indictment of re- 
publicanism in Germany, and weight is 
added to it by the fact that it is the candid 
opinion, frankly and fearlessly expressed 
within a week of the event itself, of 
one of the most noted newspaper cor- 
respondents writing on international af- 
fairs, Mr. Frank H. Simonds. The fact, 
however, that the same writer goes on to 
say that the election “exactly contradicts 
all the evidence which I could obtain in 





: * This article is a revision of an article pub- 
lished by the same writer, under the same 
title, in the Cathelic World for June, 1925. 


Germany, it does violence to conclusions 
distinguished visitors in recent times,” 
perhaps warrants one in examining more 
closely the evidence in the case, including 
the events antecedent to the election. In 
this way, by a careful analysis of the vot- 
ing, after the smoke with which the politi- 
cal battlefield has been engulfed has had 
time to be dissipated, it may be possible to 
arrive at a more accurate explanation of 
this momentous decision of the German 
reached by many more experienced and 
people, the first election of a chief execu- 
tive by popular vote in more than a 
thousand years. 


The Multi-Party System 


It is rather difficult for persons who are 
familiar only with the two-party system of 
government, such as the government of 
Great Britain has been, at least until re- 
cent years, to understand quite the prob- 
lem to be met in the multi-party system 
prevalent in France, Germany, and on 
the Continent generally. In the former 
“ase, a single party holds the reins of 
government, and when its program fails 
to command the confidence of a majority 
in the House of Commons, it yields to the 
opposition party of the day—a complete 
and definite change. In the latter case, 
however, one party scarcely ever controls 
a majority of the lower house, and the 
exercise of the powers of government 
nearly always rests upon the basis of a 
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coalition of a group of parties. Some- 
times it is a rather transient element that 
binds these parties together, and fre- 
quently the coalition loses the confidence 
of the lower house upon a somewhat trivial 
question, and thus yields to another “gov- 
ernment.” Moreover, the new cabinet 
does not necessarily represent a complete 
change of personnel, for the crisis may be 
met at times by the elimination of a dis- 
cordant member of the coalition and the 
substitution of a different individual, the 
other members holding over, perhaps, in 
identically the same capacities. 

Although, generally speaking, it may 
be said that individuals, according to 
their political beliefs, fall into one of four 
classes (reactionary, conservative, liberal, 
radical), it is clear that these categories 
are more or less artificial, and that a 
person might be, for instance, neither an 
out-and-out liberal nor a dyed-in-the-wool 
conservative, but a conservative liberal or 
a liberal conservative. This possibility 
has an almost extreme exemplification in 
the party system of Germany, where the 
average German citizen, as Bismarck said, 
is unhappy unless he has a party of his 
own. It will not be necessary, for the 
purpose of this discussion, to go at length 
into the many minor parties which have 
little, if any, representation in the Reich- 
stag, the lower house of the national legis- 
lature. In view of the ambiguities and 
misstatements so frequently seen in public 
print, however, it might not be amiss to 
describe briefly the composition of the 
major parties and the policies for which 
they stand. * 


The National Freedom Party 

Taking the parties in the order in which 
their representatives are seated in the 
teichstag, namely, from right to left as 
they face the presiding officer, the first 
party encountered is the National Freedom 
(Deutschvilkische) Party. This is an 
ultra-conservative group, which preaches 
the doctrine of direct action in behalf of 
the counter-revolution from a monarchist 
point of view. It is extremely national- 
istic and violently anti-Semitic. Upon 


1Cf. L’Europe Nouvelle, March 14, 1925, p. 
332. 
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the question of the Dawes Report, this 
party of the extreme right joined the bit- 
ter opposition voiced by the extreme left, 
the Communists. The leaders of the Na- 
tional Freedom Party are Graefe and 
Wulle, although General von Ludendorff, 
who participated in the abortive Kapp 
Putsch in Munich, is its particular hero, 
and its chief organs are the Deutsche 
Zeitung, the Deutsches Tageblatt, and the 
Volkischer Beobachter. 


The Nationalist Party 


The main supporters of the old régime, 
however, are members of the Nationalist 
or German National People’s Party 
(Deutsche Nationale Volkspartet), the 
successor of the old Conservative and Free 
Conservative parties. It is anti-Semitic, 
stands for the hegemony of Prussia, and 
advocates the maintenance of the Lutheran 
State Church. Although committed defi- 
nitely to a monarchist restoration, it dif- 
fers from the National Freedom Party in 
that this purpose is to be accomplished 
by constitutional means. <A portion of 
this group, sometimes voting as a separate 
party, favors the Bavarian house of Wit- 
telsbach in preference to the Hohenzollern. 
With regard to the Dawes Report, the 
Nationalist Party was at first violently an- 
tagonistic, but after the death of Dr. 
Helfferich its leaders characterized the 
report as “unfulfillable” rather than “un- 
acceptable.” It recruits its members prin- 
cipally from the landed aristocracy and 
certain industrial centers; its leaders are 
Dr. Helfferich (who died a year ago), 
Schiele, Minister of the Interior in the 
Luther-Stresemann cabinet, Hergt, Count 
Westarp, Admiral von Tirpitz, Professor 
Hitzsch, and Prince von _ Bismarck, 
nephew of the former Chancellor of the 
Empire; and its chief organs are the 
Deutsche Tageszeitung, the Tdglische 
Rundschau, the Kreuzzeitung, the Lokal 
Anzetger, and the Tag. 


The People’s Party 
Bridging over the gap between the Na- 
tionalist and Democratic parties is the 
German People’s Party (Deutsche Volks- 
partei), an outgrowth of the old National 
Liberal Party. While inclined somewhat 
to the idea of a monarchy, it can reconcile 




















itself to the idea of a republic. It is one 
of the four parties supporting the Dawes 
Report. Its membership is derived chiefly 
from the industrial magnates, usually in- 
cluded in the term “big business,” and 
from the conservative bourgeois, or upper 
middle class. Its leaders are Gustav 
Stresemann, Chancellor from August to 
November, in 1923, and Minister of For- 
eign Affairs since August, 1923, Heinze 
and Vogler, and its chief organs are Dte 
Zeit and the Kélnische Zeitung. A por- 
tion of this party favors revision of the 
Constitution in a monarchical direction, 
and therefore sometimes votes as a sep- 
arate party. Such a hold has this element 
in Bavaria, where jealousy of Prussia pro- 
vides the motive, that Stresemann in a 
speech at Hanover last year glorified the 
old imperial black, white, and red banner, 
much to the consternation of the parties 
of the left. 


The Center Party 


Similarly, too, the Catholic element of 
Bavaria early felt that hope for relief 
from the dominance of Prussia could not 
be realized under the republican parties. 
It has been voting as the Bavarian 
People’s Party since 1920, while the ma- 
jority of the Catholics of Germany, of all 
shades of political belief, belong to the 
Center Party (Zentrumspartet), founded 
to combat Bismarck’s Kulturkampf, or 
May laws of 1873, and, though changing 
its name in the early days of the Republic 
to Christian People’s Party, is still known 
and spoken of as the Center Party. Em- 
bracing, as it does, both right and left 
wings, it easily exercises the balance of 
power; but its very strength is a source 
of weakness, as the only meeting of minds 
in the party is on a religious basis, and it 
is difficult to maintain its full voting 
strength in a shift either to the right or 
to the left. The party has been a member 
of the Weimar Coalition, which was in 
power from the establishment of the Re- 
public until December, 1924. Its leaders 
are Dr. Wilhelm Marx, Chancellor from 
December, 1923, to December, 1924, Wirth 
(left wing), and Stegerwald (right 
wing), Heinrich Brauns, and Fehrenbach, 
and its chief organs are Germania and the 
Kélnische Volkszeitung. 
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The Democratic Party 

The republican party in Germany is the 
Democratic Party (Deutsche Demokrat- 
ische Partet), the successor to the left 
wing of the old Liberal Party and the 
residuary legatee of the old People’s Pro- 
gressive Party. Its followers are recruited 
from the banks, the middle classes, and a 
majority of the intellectuals. This party 
occupied a dominant position in the form- 
ative period of the Republic, due largely 
to the personality of Hugo Preuss, who 
has left his impress upon the Constitu- 
tion. Besides Preuss, its leaders are Erich 
Koch, its president and Minister of the 
Interior in various cabinets from 1919 to 
1920; Otto Gessler, Minister of Defense; 
Professor Walther Schiicking, the first 
German to sit as a judge in the Permanent 
Court of International Justice; Erkelenz, 
Dr. Dernburg, and Count von Bernstorff, 
former Ambassador to the United States. 
Its chief organs are the Vossische Zeitung, 
the Berliner Tageblatt, the Bérsen Kurier, 
and the Frankfurter Zeitung. This party, 
appealing as it does, to the intellectuals, 
gained little support from the working 
class. 


The Social Democratic Party 


The party of the working class is the 
Social Democratic Party (Sozialdemo- 
kratische Partet), which was really re- 
sponsible for the revolution. Organized 
by the Second International, it was for 
some time called the Majority Socialist 
Party to distinguish it from the Inde- 
pendent Socialists, who in 1922 split into 
two factions, one of which combined with 
the Majority Socialists to form the United 
Social Democratic Party (which now 
omits the first word from its title), while 
the other moved still farther to the left 
and constituted an intransigent group, 
the Communist Party. The leaders of 
the Socialist or Social Democratic Party 
are Paul Loebe, President of the Reich- 
stag; Rudolf Breitscheid, Dr. Hilferding, 
Hermann Miiller, Crispien, and Wels, 
and, although it controls about 120 daily 
newspapers, its chief organ is the well- 
known Vorwdrts. This party has con- 
sistently maintained the largest voting 
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strength of all of the individual parties 
of Germany.’ 
The Communist Party 

The Communist Party (Kommunistt- 
sche Partei), which is the party of the 
extreme left, developed out of the ir- 
reconcilable, or Spartacist, group of the 
Independent Socialists, headed by Karl 
Liebknecht. It adheres to the Third 
International of Moscow and is the left 
advocate of direct action. Its voting 
strength reached its maximum in the 
May, 1924, elections, but it is still a party 
to be reckoned with, as its intransigeance 
cost the bourgeois-socialist bloc the recent 
presidential election. Its leaders are Ivan 
Katz, Ruth Fischer, and Clara Zetkin, 
and its chief organ has the graphic title 
of Die Rote Fahne. 

The First President 

This was the “line-up” of the political 
parties when the death of Friedrich Ebert, 
the first President of the German Repub- 
lic, necessitated a presidential election. 
President Ebert, it must be remembered, 
held his office by virtue of a vote of the 
National Assembly in 1919, by which he 
was designated provisional president. At 
various times in the intervening years he 
urged that a time limit be determined for 
the exercise of his functions, but the par- 
ties considered Germany’s domestic and 
international affairs too precarious to sub- 
ject the country to the further strain of 
a presidential election. However, in Oc- 
tober, 1921, the Reichstag abolished his 
provisional status and fixed June 30, 1925, 
as the date of the expiration of his term. 
His sudden death, on February 28, 1925, 
advanced the date of the presidential elec- 
tion two months. 

How a President Is Elected 

The German Constitution (Article 41) 
provides that a candidate for President 
must have completed his thirty-fifth year, 
and the law for the election of the Presi- 
dent provides that a candidate must ob- 
tain an absolute majority of all the votes 
cast to be declared elected. If no candi- 
date receives an absolute majority, it is 
provided that a second ballot shall be 
2? Rudolf Breitscheid, “La social-démocratie 
allemande,” in L’Europe Nouvelle, March 14, 
1925, pp. 349-351. 
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taken, somewhat after the manner of the 
French ballotage, except that the run-off 
election need not be between the two high- 
est candidates on the first ballot, and that 
new candidates may be named in the sec. 
ond baliot who did not run in the first 
ballot. In the second ballot, a plurality 
is sufficient to elect, even though the votes 
polled by the other candidates taken to- 
gether constitute a majority. In these 
two ballotings the election is held “by the 
universal, equal, direct, and secret suffrage 
of all men and women over twenty years 
of age,” roughly a little over 60 per 
cent of the total population in the full 
voting strength. 
The March Election 

March 29th (Sunday, as is customary 
in Germany and on the Continent gener- 
ally) was fixed as the date for the holding 
of the presidential election. It was not 
seriously believed that any candidate 
could command an absolute majority on 
the first ballot. Early in March there 
was some talk of a united republican left 
candidacy with Dr. Marx as the candi- 
date, who, if the voting lines were kept 
intact, was expected to secure, in the 
second ballot, a victory over the monarch- 
ist right on account of the presumed in- 
ability of the latter to find a candidate at 
once sufficiently representative and suf- 
ficiently neutral to prepare for the return 
of the monarchy, without showing it too 
evidently. 

Republican Candidates 


But the Social Democrats or Socialists, 
overlooking the ultimate purpose of the 
election, which was to elect a candidate 
of the constitutional Coalition, at least on 
the second ballot, preferred to prepare a 
puerile demonstration, for March 29th. 
Although convinced of the impossibility 
of success, therefore, they decided to 
present Otto Braun, ex-president of the 
Prussian Council, as the party candidate, 
Vorwirts explaining: “It was impossible 
for the German Social Democracy to re- 
nounce the entire struggle under its own 
banner.” Having buried the president, 
they behaved as if they desired to bury 
the republic. No false maneuver was in 
fact more capable of upsetting the Weimar 
Coalition and driving the Centrists over 
to the right. 
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The Democrats, likewise, felt it advis- 
able to nominate their own candidate. 
Professor Willy Hellpach, a psychologist 
and educator as well as a finished orator 
and conciliator, was selected because of 
his sturdy defense of the Weimar Consti- 
tution and the intellectual quality of his 
speeches. His weakness as a candidate 
was twofold. He is little known outside 
of his adopted State of Baden, of which 
he is premier, and he was presented by a 
party which has been consistently losing 
adherents since 1919. 

The opinion was somewhat prevalent 
that the presidential election, as nearly as 
all political decisions in Germany, would 
in the final analysis depend upon the atti- 
tude of the Catholic Party. Although in 
its four million adherents there are no 
Catholic Communists, nearly every other 
shade of political belief is represented, 
and there are socialist, democratic, and re- 
actionary Centrists. The party is gener- 
ally reckoned as republican in sympathy. 
The Catholics of North Germany and 
Middle Germany are for the most part 
loyal to the Weimar Constitution, as they 
were to the Empire. Their coreligionists 
of Bavaria are monarchists. The free 
svndicalist elements of the Center are, 
with Wirth and Imbusch, tending toward 
socialism, while the Christian syndicates 
directed by Stegerwald are politically 
neutral. The Westphalian Catholics have 
a populist or nationalist tendency, as have 
also their colleagues, the magnates of the 
Ruhr. The problem, therefore, was to 
select a candidate upon whom these ele- 
ments could agree. Dr. Marx, the former 
Chancellor, although there was grave 
doubt as to his ability to qualify as a 
rallying point for the liberal elements in 
the second ballot because of his ill-starred 
adventure into Prussian politics, was se- 
lected as eminently capable of at least 
retaining the party’s vote in the first 
ballot. The Bavarian People’s Party, 
which is also Catholic, decided to run an 
independent candidate and nominated a 
“native son,” Dr. Held, President of the 
Bavarian Council of Ministers. 


Monarchist Candidates 


The monarchist parties of the Right at 
first were rather embarrassed. They 
were at a loss to know which candidate to 
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oppose to the candidacy of the constitu- 
tional union, Dr. Marx; for even before 
the first ballot it was generally recognized 
that Dr. Marx would be the candidate of 
the non-monarchist parties. Two ma- 
neuvers were proposed, both extremely 
dangerous for the left: First, they sug- 
gested the name of Stegerwald, a Catholic 
reactionary, as a bait to the Center Party 
to rally to the Rechtsblock (or Reichs- 
block, as it has been rather appropriately 
called), since Catholics could not very 
decently abandon their coreligionist. Yet 
Stegerwald was passed up and within 
forty-eight hours Dr. Gessler became the 
grand favorite. Belonging to the Demo- 
cratic Party, the Minister of Defense 
could be relied upon for the votes of his 
Democratic friends. It was evident that 
the right was endeavoring to wean away 
from the Weimar Coalition either the 
Center or the Democratic Party. Yet, 
in the face of the personal opposition of 
Stresemann, the People’s Party refused 
to consent to Gessler, and the reactionary 
bloc then agreed upon Karl Jarres, Vice- 
Chancellor in the Marx Cabinet and now 
Lord Mayor of Duisburg. Besides the 
undivided support of the Nationalist and 
People’s Party, and all the unattached 
minor factions which invariably make 
common cause with the conservatives, he 
had the support of those German Fascists 
or direct-action Nationalists who disap- 
proved of General von Ludendorff’s indi- 
vidual entry as a candidate. 

The first campaign speeches of Jarres 
resulted in threatening anew the solidarity 
of the Right Bloc. Two circumstances 
seemed to mark him as republican in sym- 
pathy. The first was that the advocates 
of the immediate recall of William IT 
opposed his candidacy. The second was 
that, if elected, he would take the oath to 
support the Weimar Constitution. Yet 
in his speeches he freely showed the char- 
acter of his republicanism. The republic 
should be Bismarckian, he said at Ham- 
burg. At Hanover he declared that it 
should take as its emblem the black, 
white, and red flag of the old Empire. 
It should repudiate all solidarity with 
those who destroyed the monarchy in 
1918. “Let us not forget that, at the 
moment when our army was giving way 
through no fault of its own, there were 
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Germans who committed the crime of 
making a revolution at home, which, God 
knows, was not necessary.” 


Extremist Candidates 


These speeches, coupled with the fact 
that he was the candidate of General von 
Hindenburg, Admiral von Tirpitz, Luther, 
and Stresemann, caused Jarres to come 
into the disfavor of the National Freedom 
Party, especially the remnants of Hitler’s 
Bavarian Fascists, who straightway pre- 
sented the candidacy of Von Ludendorff. 
The extreme left, likewise, refused to 
support the Socialist candidate, Braun. 
Ernst Thilmann, therefore, was selected 
as the candidate of the Communist Party. 


The Results of the March Election 


The elections of March 29th were rather 
peaceable; at least, no disorders were re- 
ported anywhere. There had been great 
activity among the party organizations in 
Berlin to arouse the interest of the voters 
with speeches and leaflets lauding the 
respective candidates. A_ presidential 
election by popular vote was a novelty. 
Large double-decked busses, placarded 
with signs and carrying a brass band, par- 
aded the streets, and many features of 
electioneering which we regard as dis- 
tinctly American in character were in 
evidence. 

The results of the voting* surprised 
even the politicians. Although Jarres led 
the field, his showing was somewhat disap- 
pointing, as he represented the concen- 
trated efforts of the nationalist-conserva- 
tive elements. He did not poll the vote 
conceded to him in the Rhineland, where 
it is supposed he was the victim of his 
Rhineland policy. The outstanding fea- 
ture of the voting was the substantial gains 
scored by the Socialist Party, which again 
vindicated its title as the strongest indi- 
vidual party in Germany. These gains 
were partially at the expense of the Com- 
munist Party, which is declining as a 
compact political unit and is ceasing to 
be a menace to the Socialists. This elec- 


en 
2 See the table for the votes polled by each 
candidate. 
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tion also effectively eliminated General 
von Ludendorff, who polled considerably 
less than half a million votes. 4 


The Significance of the March Election 


Dr. Hellmut von Gerlach, a noted pub- 
licist, writing in Die Welt am Montag on 
the morning after the election thus sums 
up the results: 

One must not underestimate one’s oppo- 
nent. 

The monarchists are the only ones who 
realized from the beginning the meaning 
of the strife behind the presidential elee- 
tion. They therefore did their campaign- 
ing with two principles in mind: that it 
was not a party struggle, but a struggle 
for the right; and, furthermore, that an 
ideal must be adhered to to avoid at least 
the lesser evil. For that reason they were 
resolved beforehand on an ideal, whether 
their candidate be Jarres, Stegerwald, or 
Gessler. 

The republicans are true Germans—self- 
centered to a T. Each party had its own 
candidate, to whom it was pledged, as if 
they did not know that it was quite imma- 
terial how the republicans divided their votes 
among Marx, Braun, and Hellpach. 

The monarchists concentrated their money 
and their strength. The republicans dissi- 
pated it. The monarchists can win the in- 
different voters with the plea of the right be 
fore the party. The republicans appear as 
worshipers of the party. The monarchists 
welded together their votes with an eye to 
the second ballot. The republicans differ- 
entiate so finely between the Center Party, 
the Social Democratic Party, and the Demo- 
cratic Party that it will be very difficult to 
make the eager voters of the election of 
March 29th realize that the election of April 
26th is concerned with the Republic and not 
the party. 


The results of the election of March 
29th, therefore, had no political, but only 
an arithmetical significance, the custom- 
ary jockeying for preferment in the run- 
off election, a procedure more or less 
necessary under those governments based 
upon the existence of many parties. 


Inter-Election Realignment 


The results of the March election were 
scarcely known before active preparations 
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Presidential Elections Compared with Reichstag Elections 


(In millions of votes) 
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Indep. Socialist... 2.19 4.90 4.97 2.97 23 -100 2.6... seees x 
Communist ...... socee coves ceces 59 3.75 2.71 1.99 1.93 Thilmann. 
Total® ....cce- 25.26 26.03 27.67 28.20 29.39 29.83 29.25 30.36 
1Statesman’s Year Book, 1920, p. 897. 
2Statesman’s Year Book, 1921, p. 918 
* Statesman’s Year Book, 1922, p. 939. 
4Statesman’s Year Book, 1924, p. 934. 
5 World Almanac, 1925, p. 627. 


*Le Temps, March 30, 
™Le Temps, March 31, 1925, p. 2. 
8 New York Times, April 28, 1925, p. 1. 


1925, p. 2, and World Almanac, 1925, p. 22. 
Ludendorf received .39 from the Bavarian fascists. 


®Totals include scattered vote for minor parties or candidates. 


were begun for the run-off election, to be 
held four weeks later. Dr. Jarres, be- 
cause of his disappointing showing under 
the most favorable circumstances, was 
sidetracked as the nationalist-conservative 
bourgeois candidate. The action was 
hastened by the attitude of the Bavarian 
People’s Party (Catholic), which notified 
his campaign committee that it would not 
support him in the second election because 
of his open espousal of the Evangelical 
League. Dr. Otto Gessler was again pro- 
posed, only to be dropped, because of the 
conviction that his removal from the Min- 
istry of Defense would precipitate a 
heated parliamentary fight for a successor 
in that post, which it was desirable should 
be held by a Democrat. Dr. Hans Luther, 
the Chancellor, was also suggested, but 
General von Hindenburg was finally pre- 
vailed upon to accept the nomination, 
after he had been assured of the unani- 
mous support of the entire right. 

The difficulties confronting the repub- 
lican campaign managers were consider- 
ably more complicated. The Socialists, 
believing they were morally vindicated by 
the actual vote for their action in nomi- 
nating Braun, were now willing, according 
to Vorwdrts, to eliminate party consider- 


ations and join both liberal parties in an 
effort to galvanize the republican front. 
Socialist leaders relied on the solidarity 
of the party, as evidenced by the vote, for 
the support of a non-socialist republican 
candidate, even a Catholic. It was early 
seen that Dr. Marx could carry a triple 
party alliance to victory only if given the 
full support of the Socialists, the Cen- 
trists, the Bavarian People’s Party, and 
the Democrats. The outcome proved 
how difficult the task of welding together 
parties of such conflicting political, re- 
ligious, and geographical elements. 


The April Election 


The run-off election was held on April 
26th (Sunday ), and, although Thalmann 
ran again as the Communist -andidate 


and thereby prevented a sure republican 


victory, the real battle was between Von 
Hindenburg and Marx.* The vote was 
large, in some sections 85 per cent of the 
registered voters participating The stay- 
at-home vote came out and there was a 
vigorous interest on the part of the women. 

Marx beat Von Hindenburg in the 


*See the table for the votes polled by each 
candidate. 
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Rhineland regions, especially those parts 
occupied by the allied forces. He was 
also victorious in Berlin, Breslau, West- 
phalia, Hesse, and Baden. On the other 
hand, Von Hindenburg, who won the elec- 
tion by nearly a million plurality, made 
some gains at the expense of the Demo- 
crats and the Centrists, being especially 
successful in the Junker districts. In 
Pomerania, where the large estates are, 
he secured 70 per cent of the votes, and 
over 50 per cent in East Prussia and 
Mecklenburg, receiving nearly three mil- 
lion votes more than Jarres previously. 
He was victorious in Thuringia, Schles- 
wig-Holstein and parts of Saxony, and 
even in Bavaria secured a majority, al- 
though he failed to carry his home town 
of Hanover. Marx had antagonized the 
Bavarian Catholics by concessions to the 
Socialists on the eve of the election, and a 
strong anti-Catholic feeling was prevalent 
in other parts of Germany. But the Re- 
publicans attribute their defeat to the 
Communists, calling Thalmann “Hinden- 
burg’s savior.” 


The Significance of Von Hindenburg’s Election 
What is the significance of Von Hin- 
denburg’s election? At first, the jingoes 
wailed and lamented and predicted all 
manner of disasters. But now they have 
been forced to admit that, actually, it 
“does not materia!ly change the domestic 
political situation,” to use the words of 
Mr. Frank H. Simonds, in an article of a 
somewhat later date than that quoted at 
the beginning of this article.’ In the 
first place, Von Hindenburg was not 
chosen by a majority, but only a plurality 
of votes; the majority of nearly a million 
were cast by republican sympathizers. 
Furthermore, the powers of the Presi- 
dent under the Weimar Constitution are 
somewhat circumscribed. His right to 
negotiate treaties is exercised subject to 
ratification by the Reichstag. A declara- 
tion of war must be made by a national 
law, and, although he has broad military 
powers, all measures taken for the preser- 
vation of public order and safety are sub- 
ject to revocation by the Reichstag. It is 
true that he is elected for a term of seven 
Mr. 


®* However, Simonds still persists in 


calling the election “a blunder.” 
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years and is re-eligible as often as he can 
command the necessary votes, but by 
Article 43 he is subject to removal by a 
two-thirds vote of the Reichstag. , 

Besides, it is the Chancellor who is the 
real executive. Although appointed by 
the President, he is responsible to the 
Reichstag and must be able to command 
its confidence. At the present time the 
republican sympathizers have a majority 
in the Reichstag, and the Luther-Strese- 
mann Cabinet, which is still in power, is 
pledged to maintain the Republic and 
committed to a policy of peaceful settle- 
ment with the Allies. Dr. Luther him- 
self, within twelve hours after a long con- 
ference with the President-elect, made a 
positive declaration before the Congress 
of the League of Industries and Com- 
merce, three days after the election, that 
Germany’s foreign policy will be strictly 
adhered to. , 

What apprehension there was abroad, 
and it was confined chiefly to France, with 
the fresh memory of the Field Marshal’s 
military exploits, has been somewhat dis- 
sipated by the calm reception of the elec- 
tion in Washington and generally abroad. 
Ambassador Houghton’s maiden address 
in London also had a mollifying effect, 
although he did not directly refer to the 
German election. The world is fast com- 
ing to believe what a prominent member 
of the German People’s Party recently 
said: “If the outside world believes that 
the so-called chauvinists will run Ger- 
many, it will be disappointed, for just as 
Ebert tamed the Socialists, so will Von 
Hindenburg put a damper on the nation- 
alistic extremists.” 

Events subsequent to the election seem 
to bear out this prediction. The new 
President requested Dr. Meisner, who was 
secretary to the late President Ebert and 
later to Acting President Simons, to re- 
main in office. And, despite the gloomy 
picture of monarchist excesses foreshad- 
owed by the parties of the left, the Presi- 
dential inauguration took place on May 
12th without any untoward incident. 
Dressed in modest civilian attire, much to 
the chagrin of his extremist supporters, 
the monarchist President-elect took the 
republican oath of office before the Reichs- 
tag. Although republican flags were lost 
in the array of monarchist flags that hung 
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THE SWING FROM RADICALISM 
as shown by the majority (in millions of votes) of the combined liberal-radical 
parties in the Reichstag and presidential elections. 


from the houses along his route to the 
Reichstag, a republican flag was on his 
automobile and on the table before which 
he took his oath to support the German 
Republic. The Luther-Stresemann Cab- 
inet waited upon him to tender its resig- 
nation as a body, but it was requested to 
continue in office. In other words, Von 
Hindenburg’s every word and action sug- 
gests plainly his sincerity of purpose and 
is entirely consistent with the policy of 
peace and national unity to which he has 
committed himself. 

It remains but to explain his victory at 
a time when nearly everyone, even the 
professional politician and the interna- 
tional observer, were expecting his de- 


feat. The reasons are in part psycho- 
logical. It must be remembered that the 


German people have only recently been 
initiated into the mysteries of republican 
government. Inured to unwavering 
obedience to absolutist leaders under the 
monarchy, they still, despite their accept- 
ance of republicanism, yearn for leaders 


upon whom they can implicitly rely for 
the maintenance of republican ideals. 
The leaders who brought the republic into 
being served their purpose, and well. 
Theirs was the task of transforming a 
decadent and militaristic monarchical 
rule into a peaceful government of the 
people. The Empire, though federal in 
principle and almost autocratic in fact 
under the Prussian hegemony, neverthe- 
less was strongly confederative in char- 
acter. It was not easy to weld together, 
into a homogeneous whole, groups of 
people jealous of their sectional preroga- 
tives—prerogatives which had been sancti- 
fied by long years of tradition and pre- 
served in the Imperial Constitution. We 
in America must not forget that it was 
eight years after the conclusion of our 
American Revolution before our Federal 
Constitution was ratified, and even after 
136 years of successful operation under 
that Constitution, sectionalism is not un- 
wont to crop out at times in these United 
States. What, then, must have been the 
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task confronting the founders of repub- 
licanism in Germany ? 

Several factors contributed to their suc- 
cess. They knew that the treaties of 
peace would deprive them of all of those 
regions which were predominantly non- 
German, and that consequently the race 
problem would be minimized. Besides, 
they realized that the population which 
remained to them had been more or less 
unified by four years of war. Unity is 
natural against a common foe. Unity 
thrives on opposition. Unity is one of 
the few blessings which war produces. 
And that unity engendered in the German 
people by the World War was, at its un- 
successful termination, turned, under the 
leadership of the well-organized Socialists, 
against the militaristic monarchists, held 
responsible for that national disaster. 
Consequently it is not surprising to find 
in the elections for the National Assembly 
of 1919 that 88 per cent of the votes were 
controlled by the three republican parties, 
the so-called Weimar Coalition. 

As soon as the republic was an estab- 
lished fact, however, and the monarchist 
supporters had been put to flight, this 
strong unifying motive disappeared. The 
parties broke down, or rather broke up 
into a number of smaller parties. The 
voting strength of the parties fluctuated, 
but cabinet changes, occurring in rapid 
succession, indicated that the people were 
predisposed to leadership, if only some 
one would lead them. It likewise became 
evident that public opinion was shrinking 
away from the extremes of both the right 
and the left and was gradually shifting 
in the direction of the moderate Right.’ 
This was the stage set for the presidential 
election. . 

The right bloc was quick to perceive 
the spirit of the times, and, instead of 
dissipating their strength by selecting 
politicians of their respective parties, 
liable to the fierce enmities which partisan 
compromise engenders, they united upon 
a name to conjure with among the rank 





1See curve and table accompanying this 
article. 
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and file of the voters, Von Hindenburg, 
Here was no callow youth, rash and im. 
petuous, a political trickster, but a man 
with the wisdom of years, a man of proven 
ability, who had preserved his dignity 
and esteem even in defeat—a man of 
iron. Who will be less apt to maneuver 
the nation into a situation fraught with 
international complications than he who 
knows full well the horrors of war and has 
quaffed the bitter dregs of defeat? Has 
he not, since his retirement from military 
life, frequently urged his countrymen to 
put aside all thought of war and concen- 
trate their efforts upon building up their 
industrial resources? Therefore, if he 
swears to uphold the republican constitu- 
tion, he can be believed. If he declares 
that the Dawes Plan should be followed, 
he can be trusted. If he states that a 
certain policy is for the best interests of 
the German people, he can be relied upon. 
Such was his reputation among the Ger- 
man people before the election, and such it 
remains today. He was the answer to 


their craving for strong conservative 
leadership. 


To the present writer, therefore, the 
election of Von Hindenburg seems to be 
but another step in the reaction in the 
direction of conservatism which has been 
spreading thoughout the world since the 
radical wave that followed the World War. 
It has been felt in the United States; it 
has been felt in Great Britain ; it has been 
felt lately in France, and now even in 
Germany. Moreover, the election sym- 
bolizes the realization of a more perfect 
national unity of a smaller Germany, and 
this bodes well for the peace of Europe, if 
not of the world.? 


2? Since the above was written, Former Am- 
bassador James W. Gerard, upon his return 
from a trip to Europe, is quoted in the New 
York Times, June 9, 1925, p. 13, as saying: 
“IT said on sailing from America that if I 
were a German I should have voted for 
Hindenburg. I now think that the 
election of Hindenburg was a good thing for 
Germany and the world. It means a bul- 
wark against the Reds in Germany and 
against Soviet Russia. Hindenburg is above 
all an honest man.” 
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THE CROATIAN CAPITULATION 


By GORDON GORDON-SMITH 


HE session of the Jugoslav Parlia- 

ment of March 28 last was, beyond 
all question, the most important sitting of 
that legislature since the voting of the 
constitution, June 28, 1921. In this ses- 
sion M. Pavle Raditch, nephew of M. 
Stefan Raditch and Vice-President of the 
Croatian Peasant Party, of which his 
uncle is chief, announced that that party 
renounced republicanism, recognized the 
Karageorgevitch dynasty, and, last but not 
least, accepted the present constitution as 
the fundamental law of the country. This 
meant that a conflict which has lasted 
nearly four years has come to an end, and 
that the national unity of the Jugoslav 
State, which it had jeopardized, was at 
last an accomplished fact. This capitu- 
lation of the Croatian opposition is the 
crowning triumph of M. Nicholas Pash- 
itch’s long career and is the final accom- 
plishment of forty years of effort. 


Historical Background 


In order to realize the full significance 
of this surrender of the Raditch Party we 
must consider the trend of national politics 
in Jugoslavia since the break-up of the 
Austrian Empire. When this occurred 
the Serbo-Croatian provinces of that Em- 
pire—that is to say, Croatia, Dalmatia, 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, the Slovene country, 
the Viovodina, and the Banat of Temes- 
var—joined their brothers-in-race of Ser- 
bia and Montenegro in order to form a 
single State, to which the somewhat cum- 
bersome name of the Kingdom of the 
Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes was given. 
Many believe that it would have been 
much better to have simply called the new 
State Greater Serbia, thus capitalizing 
nationally the world-wide reputation 
which the subjects of King Peter had 
gained for themselves by their heroiq 
conduct during the World War. 

It was, however, perhaps too much to 
ask from the former Austrian provinces 
that they should merge their existence in 
that of Serbia and cease to figure in any 
way in the style and title of the new king- 
dom. There is, however, one point on 
which stress must be laid, and that is that 


the union of the Austrian Serbo-Croat 
provinces with Serbia was purely volun- 
tary. Many people seem to be of opinion 
that these provinces, especially Croatia, 
were, to a certain degree, coerced into 
union with Serbia. This is not so. Long 
before the end of the war, in April, 1917, 
the Jugoslav National Committee of Lon- 
don (the organization of the Serbo-Croats 
then under Austrian rule) sent a delega- 
tion to Corfu, then the seat of the Serbian 
Government, where it signed the Pact of 
Corfu, the magna charta of the Jugoslav 
race. 

These provinces, therefore, entered the 
new kingdom on an absolutely equal foot- 
ing with Serbia and Montenegro. No 
liberty or privilege was accorded to the 
Serbians which was not accorded to the 
Croatians and the other sections of the 
new kingdom. At the same time Serbia 
had certain claims, not to supremacy, but 
to leadership, in the new State. She was 
the “Piedmont” of the Jugoslav “risorgi- 
mento.” Serbia had been a kingdom for 
over a century; she possessed a king, a 
government, and an army. It was, there- 
fore, only right that she should be the 
central point round which the other Serbo- 
Croat provinces should group themselves. 

These aspirations were not, however, 
universally recognized. Soon after the 
first National Assembly met in Belgrade 
it was evident that all the sections of the 
new kingdom did not see eye to eye re- 
garding the future constitution of the 
State. The Croatian element especially 
showed a certain desire to maintain its 
individual existence in the new State and 
opposed anything resembling a Serbian 
hegemony. 

To this sentiment a number of factors 
contributed. First, there was the influ- 
ence of the former Austro-Hungarian rule. 
During the time the Croatian people 
formed part of the Austrian Empire it 
had valiantly upheld its national life, but 
nevertheless the supremacy of the Austro- 
Hungarian Government had had its in- 
fluence. The intellectual élite was forced 
to look to the universities and high schools 
of Austria for its higher education. Many 
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Croats became officers in the imperial 
army or served as officials of the civil 
government. The Croatian people thus 
received a veneer of Austrian “kultur,” 
which had a tendency to develop in them 
a sort of “superiority complex” toward 
the more rude and rustic Serbs, much as 
a smart New Yorker is inclined to look 
down upon a “hayseed” farmer who in 
reality is probably a better man than him- 
self. 

Then there was the difference in reli- 
gion, the Croats being Catholic, while the 
Serbs were Greek Orthodox. There was, 
further, the difference in the written lan- 
guage, the Serbs using the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet, while the Croats employed the Latin 
characters, eked out by accents. At the 
same time there was no fundamental dif- 
ference between the two peoples. For 
centuries of Austrian oppression the 
Croats had clung to their national ideals, 
while on their side the Serbs had developed 
the freest democracy in Europe. In their 
kingdom there was no aristocracy and 
hardly any middle class. The king was, 
so to say, just the first peasant in the land 
—their ruler and counsellor in time of 
peace, their leader in time of war. Thanks 
to their agrarian laws, every peasant in 
Serbia owned the land he tilled, and lived 
in complete political liberty and inde- 
pendence. 

In Croatia, on the other hand, there 
was, as I have said, a landed aristocracy, 
a bureaucracy, and a middle class, more 
or less imbued with imperial traditions. 
The sturdy race of peasant proprietors, 
such as had existed in Serbia for over a 
century, did not exist in the Serbo-Croat 
provinces under Austrian rule As a re- 
sult, there were certain elements in Cro- 
atia and the other Serbo-Croat provinces 
which were inclined to resist the introduc- 
tion of Serbian methods of government 
and agrarian reforms on Serbian lines. 

In fact, Croatia, at the moment of its 
liberation from the rule of the Hapsburgs, 
was divided into cross-sections of national 
life. On the one hand was the landed aris- 


tocracy, the clergy, the burgeoisie, and the 
official world, in a word, what claimed to 
be the “intelligentsia” of the nation. This 
had had, in a very modified and primitive 
form, a certain share in the government 
of the country under Austrian rule It 
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had returned members to the national Sa- 
bor, or Diet, and had sent delegates to the 
Parliament at Budapest. It is true that 
the heavy hand of the imperial régime 
rendered these rights more or less illusory, 
but, at any rate, such as they were, they 
were almost completely in the hands of the 
urban population. 

The great mass of the peasants were, 
however, practically inarticulate. Their 
influence on the public life of the country, 
limited as this was, was practically nil, 
It is only since the World War that the 
peasants have been able to give expres- 
sion to their political aspirations. Being 
completely without political experience, 
they easily fell under the influence of any 
man who could pretend to give expression 
to their desires. This explains the in- 
fluence of M. Stefan Raditch, a man en- 
tirely wanting in all the qualities neces- 
sary for statesmanship, but who possesses 
the rough, familiar eloquence likely to 
appeal to a primitive people, utterly want- 
ing in political education and experience. 

M. Raditch undertook the task which 
had been neglected, and even, disdained, 
by the “intelligentsia” of Croatia. He 
aroused the peasant to a sense of his value 
in the body politic. To a certain degree, it 
was a case of “the blind leading the blind,” 
as, beyond a certain talent as a demagogue, 
he was wanting in the first elements of 
real statesmanship. He possessed, how- 
ever, a real talent for organization and 
soon welded the Croatian peasantry into 
a formidable political unit. 

But it was when the period of construc- 
tion began that the weakness of M. Rad- 
itch was revealed. Instead of recognizing 
that the future of Jugoslavia lay in com- 
mon action for a great democratic ideal, 
he advocates what the Germans would call 
Croatian “particularismus,” the mainte- 
nance of every existing Croatian institu- 
tion—Diet, administration, education, re- 
ligion, etc. The union with Serbia he 
dreamed of was to be a purely personal 
one. All he recognized was the frontiers 
of Jugoslavia as laid down by the Paris 
Treaty of Peace. A Croatian republic 
was, by some means, to be federated with 
a monarchy. His views were extremely 
nebulous and were never clearly defined. 
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Efforts at Unity 

The Serbian statesmen were unable to 
share or accept his views. They were of 
opinion that it would be impossible to 
create a strong State on such foundations. 
Such a partition of the new State would, 
they maintained, instead of drawing the 
peoples closer together, only perpetuate 
their differences and retard indefinitely 
the national union to which all Jugoslavs 
aspired. 

That is why that veteran statesman M. 
Nicolas Pashitch, the Nestor of the Bal- 
kans, opposed the idea of any State so 
loosely constructed, and proposed a con- 
stitution providing for a centralized form 
of government in which the former pro- 
vincial boundaries should be swept away 
and a single united country created. The 
new State would be divided into depart- 
ments, each under a prefect, appointed 
by and responsible to the central govern- 
ment at Belgrade. These departments 
would in turn be divided into counties, 
each under a sub-prefect, and these di- 
vided into communes, each with its mayor 
and municipal council elected by popu- 
lar suffrage. This constitution, it will be 
seen, is modeled on that of the French 
Republic. It was voted on Kossovo Day, 
or Vidovdan, the great Serbian national 
festival on June 28, 1921. 

The Croatian Peasant Party, with 70 
seats, which constituted 90 per cent of 
the Croatian representation in the Bel- 
grade Parliament, refused to accept the 
Vidovdan Constitution and, until nine 
months ago, adopted the same tactics as 
the Sinn Fein Party in Ireland, and de- 
clined to take their seats in Belgrade. M. 
Stefan Raditch twelve months ago carried 
his opposition to the government to a 
point which was regarded as seditious and 
a warrant was issued for his arrest. On 
this he fled the country, first taking refuge 
in London. To “save his face” with his 
followers, whom he thus abandoned, he 
declared that he had gone to London to 
obtain the support of the British Govern- 
ment for the Croatian national aspira- 
tions. His mission in London, it is need- 
less to say, was a complete failure, no pub- 
lic man in Great Britain consenting even 
to discuss with him such a purely internal 
question as the constitution of Jugoslavia. 
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Not daring to return to Croatia empty- 
handed after all his promises, he went off 
to Moscow, where he entered into relations 
with the Soviet Government and affiliated 
the Croatian Peasant Party with the Bol- 
shevist Peasant Internationale. He fur- 
ther tried to get in touch with the Magyar 
Government in Budapest and was also in 
correspondence with Todor Alexandroff, 
the head of the Bulgarian Revolutionary 
Committee. 

Those anti-national activities led to his 
arrest on his return to Croatia and to the 
arrest and imprisonment of three of the 
leaders of the Croatian Peasant Party 
who publicly supported his policy. Such 
was the situation when the Jugoslav Par- 
liament was dissolved and an appeal made 
to the country. During the electoral cam- 
paign there were, however, signs of revolt 
against the authority of M. Raditch in the 
ranks of his own party. A certain num- 
ber of the candidates belonging to the 
Croatian Peasant Party repudiated all re- 
lations with the Russian Peasant Inter- 
nationale. Before the party went to the 
polls there was already a serious split in 
its ranks. When the final results of the 
election were received it was seen that M. 
Raditch’s party had returned to the Bel- 
grade Parliament with hardly any loss, 
securing 69 seats instead of the 70 it 
formerly held. 

But when the vote came to be analyzed 
it was seen that the success was far from 
being that which the number of members 
showed. In the first place, M. Raditch 
lost quite a number of seats in Croatia 
proper. This loss he made good only by 
securing seats in the Slovene country at 
the expense of the Slovene Clerical Party, 
led by Father Kososhetz. As the Slovene 
Clericals were supposed to be the allies of 
the Croatian Peasant Party, this victory 
of M. Raditch has done little to consolidate 
the opposition “bloc,” to which they both 
belonged. 

When the Parliament met the following 
was the position: M. Pashitch was at the 
head of a governmental “bloc” composed 
of 142 Radicals and 21 Dissident Demo- 
crats, out of a total of 315 members, giv- 
ing the government a clear majority of 
11 votes over all the other parties in Par- 
liament. Of the Croatian Peasant Party, 
M. Raditch and three other leaders were 
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in prison, awaiting trial on a charge of 
high treason, on account of their relations 
with Bolshevist Russia. Of the remain- 
ing sixty-odd members of his party, nearly 
one-half were opposed to having relations 
with the Peasant Internationale of Mos- 
cow. M. Raditch saw his authority slip- 
ping from his grasp. He realized the 
hopelessness of his former policy of sterile 
negation of the Vidovdan Constitution. 
Another general election would, he saw, 
probably lead to the repudiation of his 
leadership by the party of which he is 
still officially the chief. He therefore re- 
alized that “the game was up,” and that 
the only way to embark on a really con- 
structive policy was to accept the verdict 
of the country and base his future action 
on the constitution voted by the National 
Assembly four years ago. His party, how- 
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ever, still maintains its demand for cer- 
tain changes in the constitution, but at 
the same time it declares that to effect 
these it will only make use of the ma- 
chinery for such revision laid down in 
the constitution itself. As such a policy 
is the constitutional right of every citizen 
of Jugoslavia, no exception could be taken 
to it by the most reactionary Jugoslav. 
No one in that kingdom pretends that the 
existing constitution is faultless in every 
detail, but all intelligent men see that the 
only way to improve it is to apply it and 
make such changes as experience shows 
are necessary. 

Thanks to the change which has come 
over the spirit of the Croatian opposition, 
Jugoslavia can now embark on a period 
of progress and constructive statesman- 
ship. 
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SECRETARY KELLOGG AND 
PRESIDENT CALLES OF 
MEXICO 


(Secretary of State, Frank B. Kellogg, is- 
sued a statement June 12 relative to our 
rights in Mexico. This statement, which was 
given to the press, follows:) 


Secretary Kellogg’s Statement 


I have discussed Mexican affairs with Am- 
bassador Sheffield at great length. He has 
gone over the entire situation. It will be re- 
membered that we entered into two Claims 
Conventions with Mexico, under which Joint 
Claims Commissions were appointed to adjust 
claims of American citizens for properties il- 
legally taken by Mexico and for injuries 
to American citizens of their rights. These 
Commissions are now sitting and _ will, 
in due time, adjudicate these claims. Condi- 
tions have improved and our Ambassador has 
succeeded in protecting American, as well as 
foreign, interests. Our relations with the 
government are friendly, but nevertheless 
conditions are not entirely satisfactory and 
we are looking to and expect the Mexican 





Government to restore properties illegally 
taken and to indemnify American citizens. 

A great deal of property of Americans has 
been taken under or in violation of the 
Agrarian Laws, for which no compensation 
has been made, and other properties practi- 
cally ruined and, in one instance, taken by the 
Mexican Government on account of unreason- 
able demands of labor. Mr. Sheffield will 
have the full support of this government and 
we will insist that adequate protection under 
the recognized rules of international law be 
afforded American citizens. We believe it is 
the desire of the Mexican Government to 
carry out the Conventions and to indemnify 
American citizens for property taken. So 
long as we are satisfied that this is the policy 
of the Mexican Government and this course 
of action is being carried out with a deter- 
mination to meet its international obliga- 
tions, that Government will have the sup- 
port of the United States. 

I cannot go into the details of the many 
cases which Mr. Sheffield has taken up with 
the Mexican Government, but they will be 
worked out as rapidly as possible. 
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Gives Stand on Revolutions 


I have seen the statements published in the 
press that another revolutionary movement 
may be impending in Mexico. I very much 
hope this is not true. This Government’s at- 
titude toward Mexico and toward threatened 
revolutionary movements was clearly set 
forth in 1923, when there was such a move- 
ment threatening the constituted Government 
of that country, which had entered into 
solemn engagements with this Government 
and was making an effort to meet those obli- 
gations at home and abroad. 

The attitude taken by this Government at 
that time has since been maintained, and it is 
now the policy of this Government to use its 
influence and its support in behalf of stability 
and orderly constitutional procedure, but it 
should be made clear that this Government 
will continue to support the Government in 
Mexico only so long as it protects American 
lives and American rights and complies with 
its international engagements and obligations. 

The Government of Mexico is now on trial 
before the world. We have the greatest inter- 
est in the stability, prosperity, and independ- 
ence of Mexico. We have been patient and 
realize, of course, that it takes time to bring 
about a stable government, but we cannot 
countenance violation of her obligations and 
failure to protect American citizens. 


PRESIDENT CALLES’ REPLY 


(Under date of June 14 President Calles 
replied to Secretary Kellogg's statement 
through the Mexican embassy in Washington. 
This statement also took the form of a com- 
munication to the press. The Mexican Presi- 
dent said :) 

Declarations of the State Department have 
been published in which Mr. Kellogg, answer- 
ing some questions relating to the visit of 
Ambassador Sheffield to said department, 
affirms that some properties of American cit- 
izens have been illegally taken in Mexico for 
which no compensation has been made and in 
one instance taken by the Mexican Govern- 
ment on account of unreasonable demands of 
labor. At the same time he refers to the 
Joint Claims Commissions, stating that he is 
convinced that the Mexican Government 
Wishes to comply with the conventions and 
indemnify for the properties taken from 
American citizens; that he has seen the state- 
ments published in the press that another 
revolutionary movement may be impending 
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in Mexico and that the Department of State 
very much hopes this is not true, the attitude 
of said Department being to use its influence 
and lend its support in behalf of stability 
and orderly constitutional procedure in Mex- 
ico, but it makes clear that the American 
Government will continue to support the Gov- 
ernment in Mexico only so long as it protects 
American lives and American rights and com- 
plies with its international engagements and 
obligations. He adds that the Government 
of Mexico is now on trial before the world. 
It is a duty for my government to rectify 
said statements, as required by truth and 
justice. The best proof that Mexico is will- 
ing to comply with her international obliga- 
tions and to protect the lives and interests 
of foreigners lies in the fact that although, 
according to international law, she was not 
bound to do it, she invited all the nations 
whose citizens or subjects might have suffer- 
ed damages through acts executed during the 
political upheavals that have taken place in 
the country with a view to conclude a 
convention to establish joint commissions 
that might consider said damages in order to 
grant due indemnifications. Besides that, an- 
other convention was entered into with the 
United States to adjust claims of citizens of 
both countries against the other, and in said 
convention are included all in which 
properties or rights might have been affected 
in disagreement with the Mexican laws. 
Therefore, so long as the aforesaid commis- 
sions do not adjust the cases submitted to 
their decision, it is irrelevant to charge Mex- 
ico with failure to protect American interests 
and violation of her international obligations. 
The application of the agrarian laws can- 


cases 


not be a subject of complaint, because Mexico 
has issued them in the exercise of her sover- 
eignty, and apart from that, the State De- 
partment, in behalf of the American citizens, 
has accepted the form of indemnification 
prescribed by Mexican laws. 

It is to be regretted the contradiction in 
Mr. Kellogg’s statement when he declared 
that the United States have the greatest in- 
terest in the maintenance of order in Mexico 
and in the stability of her government and 
at the same time stating that he has seen 
news of revolutionary movements since this 
last affirmation tends to cast some alarm in 
the world in regard to the conditions of my 
country. 

And, finally, the statements that the Gov- 
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ernment of the United States will continue 
to support the Government of Mexico only so 
long as it protects American interests and 
lives and complies with its international en- 
gagements and obligations embodies a threat 
to the sovereignty of Mexico that she cannot 
overlook, and rejects with all energy, because 
she does not accord to any foreign country 
the right to intervene in any form in her 
domestic affairs, nor is she disposed to sub- 
ordinate her international relations to the 
exigencies of another country. 

The statement under reference affirms also 
that the American Ambassador has succeeded 
in protecting American as well as foreign in- 
terests, and if he has thus succeeded he has 
no right to charge Mexico with failure to pro- 
tect said interests, and attention should be 
ealled to the fact that said Ambassador does 
not represent any other foreigners but his 
own fellow-citizens, and Mexico could not ad- 
mit that without her previous authorization 
the American Ambassador should act in be- 
half of persons or interests alien to those of 
his country. 

If the Government of Mexico, as affirmed, 
is now on trial before the world, such is the 
case with the of the United 
States, as well as those of other countries; 
but if it is to be understood that Mexico is 
on trial in the guise of a defendant, my gov- 
ernment absolutely rejects with energy such 
imputation, which in would only 
mean an insult. 

To conclude, I declare that my government, 
conscious of the obligations imposed by inter- 
national law, is determined to comply with 
them, and therefore to extend due protection 
to the lives and interests of foreigners; that 
it on'y accepts and hopes to receive the help 
and support of all the other countries based 
on a sincere and loyal co-operation and ac- 
cording to the invariable practice of interna- 
tional friendship, but in no way it shall ad- 
mit that a government of any nation may 
pretend to create a privileged situation for its 
nationals in the country, nor shall it either 
accept any foreign interference contrary to 
the right of sovereignty of Mexico. 


Government 


essence 


It is now intimated that Secretary Kellogg 
will soon address to our Ambassador at Mex- 
ico City a note presenting a score or more of 
specific cases where the Mexican Government 
has apparently made no attempt to protect 
the rights of American citizens in Mexico.— 
THE EpIrTor. 
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DIPLOMATIC STRUGGLE FOR 
EUROPEAN SECURITY 


SPEECH BY DR. EDUARD BENESH 
Czechoslovak Foreign Minister, in Foreign 
Committee of the Senate, April 1, 1925 

1. The discussions on the Geneva Protocol 
in the Council of the League of Nations and 
made by the German Govern- 
ment for the conclusion of a guarantee pact 


the proposal 


among the Great Powers and for arbitration 
treaties between Germany and her neighbors 
have naturally aroused the interest of public 
opinion in every country. 
there has been placed. in the forefront of 
public attention a question which for fully 
six years has been the subject of the efforts 
and activities of the majority of European 
governments—the problem of the security of 


Thus once more 


Europe. 

The question of security has a far-reaching 
significance. The greater part of political 
events in Europe during the past six years 
have been connected with this question and 
its solution can give, to a large extent, the 
directif to European international politics for 
many years to come. The solution of the 
question also touches, and to a considerable 
degree, our own policy, and in the individual 
phases of this diplomatic struggle we have 
been called upon to take an active and direct 
part. The present phase of negotiations con- 
cerns us for the most part indirectly, but 
also directly. 

It may be allowed me, therefore, to give 
a brief outline of the entire course of the 
fight for European security, for in this way 
we shall best elucidate the whole substance 
of the problem as well as the political lines 
along which our foreign policy has to be 
directed in this diplomatic struggle. 


I. Negotiations for a Franco-British Security 
Pact in the Years 1919-1923 


2. The problem of security arose immedi- 
ately at the opening of peace negotiations 
in Paris in 1919. The French delegates de- 
manded that the peace treaties should con- 
tain such political and military provisions as 
would for the future prevent France again 
becoming the victim of invasion by foreign 
armies, as had happened three times in the 
course of the last hundred years. Several 
plans of securing France’s safety were sug- 
gested. Some proposed the exclusion of Ger- 
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many from the left bank of the Rhine and 
the occupation of several points on the right 
pank, so that this natural frontier, protected 
in this way, would in itself be a guarantee. 
Others demanded that the left bank of the 
Rhine should be occupied at least for some 
considerable time, and that some special per- 
manent measures of neutralization on both 
left and right banks should be taken, and 
so on. 

After protracted negotiations between 
President Wilson, Mr. Lloyd George, and the 
French Premier, M. Clemenceau, the proposal 
of the so-called tripartite guarantee pact be- 
tween France, England, and the United States 
of America was arrived at on the 14th of 
March, 1919. This pact was to secure to 
France the aid of England and America in 
case Of an unprovoked attack upon France 
by Germany. The draft signed on 28th 
June, 1919, by Wilson, Lloyd George, and 
Clemenceau was the result of a compromise: 
the French delegates, in return for the guar- 
antee, withdrew a whole series of demands, 
such as already mentioned, touching political 
and military measures on the right and left 
banks of the Rhine. 

It should be emphasized that from the very 
outset of these negotiations the English Gov- 
ernment recognized the justness of the French 
demand. Lloyd George undertook to see the 
tripartite pact concluded, and would, in all 
probability have actually seen it through. 
When the tripartite pact dropped through, 
Lloyd George, as well as his successor, ad- 
mitted that England was morally bound to 
offer guarantees of security to France, hay- 
ing regard to the circumstances in which the 
hegotiations for a pact took place. If I am 
rightly informed, this standpoint was sup- 
ported by Mr. Bonar Law and afterwards 
by Mr. Baldwin; it was again confirmed by 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald when discussing rep- 
arations with Mr. Herriot, and it has now 
once more been confirmed by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who, on the 2d of February, 1925, ex- 
pressly declared that the claim of France to 
obtain guarantees of security was justified, 
and that until she received them England 
would do nothing that would signify she had 
forgotten their common struggle in the World 
War. 

3. Thus it happened that the question of 
& guarantee pact turned up regularly at all 
Anglo-French negotiations. The year 1920 
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was almost wholly taken up with the ques- 
tion of reparations, but in 1921, on the Briand 
Government coming into power, fresh negotia- 
tions began between Briand and Lloyd George 
for a new guarantee pact. The question 
reached a concrete stage in December, 1921, 
at the Cannes Conference, when Lloyd George 
made an attempt to settle a series of repara- 
tion questions, and to arrive at an agree- 
ment with Briand as to a common line of 
policy towards Russia, and when he pro- 
posed to Briand on the 11th of January, 1922, 
a new guarantee pact, according to which 
England should guarantee aid to France and 
Belgium if those countries should be attacked 
by Germany. As will be remembered, it was 
there decided to convoke the Genoa Confer- 
ence. 

In responsible circles in Paris this pro- 
posed pact was not regarded as satisfactory. 
This, in particular, was the attitude of the 
then President, Millerand, of several members 
of the Cabinet and of the opposition led by 
Poincaré, This opposition led to the resigna- 
tion of Briand, and to the coming into power 
of a Poincaré Cabinet. Thus this attempt 
also came to nothing. 

Poincaré drew up in detail the claims of 
France and augmented them. He desired in 
particular that the pact proposed at Cannes 
by Lloyd George should be concluded for a 
lengthier term and should be supplemented 
by a military convention. The negotiations 
came to nothing, and this apparently con- 
strained Lloyd George to attempt to extend 
the question of security to all Europe and 
to come to the Genoa Conference with a new 
proposal for an all-European guarantee pact, 
known as the pact of non-aggression (pacte 
de non-agression). 

This somewhat vague pact, composed of 
two articles and binding each State simply 
to refrain from attacking the frontiers of 
any other State—an obligation expressed in 
much stronger form in the League of Nations 
Pact—was rejected by the great majority of 
the delegates to the Genoa Conference, after 
fruitless efforts had been made from various 
sides to supplement and perfect it. 

The disaffection which followed upon the 
Genoa Conference and the standpoint of op- 
position taken by Poincaré to Lloyd George’s 
proposal caused a temporary break, in July, 
1922, in the whole Franco-British negotia- 
tions touching security. In the summer of 
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the following year the London Cabinet made 
a new effort to discuss this question in con- 
nection with reparations, but Poincaré de- 
clined to combine the two questions. 

The tension arising from the occupation 
of the Ruhr likewise rendered difficult a 
direct Franco-British agreement, and also 
caused the negotiations to be constantly put 
off throughout the year 1923. 

When the MacDonald Cabinet was formed, 
in January, 1924, following the English gen- 
eral election, and the Herriot Government 
came into power in France, in May, 1924, the 
question of reparations first claimed the at- 
tention of both. This question, as is well 
known, was solved at the London Conference 
last year, and the questions of interallied 
debts and of security remained open. Her- 
riot, on leaving the London Conference, re- 
ceived the assurance from MacDonald that 
England regarded herself as bound in the 
matter of the guarantee pact, and that she 
would enter into negotiations as soon as pos- 
sible on this point with France. Such was 
the state of negotiations between the two 
countries up to July, 1924. 


II. The League of Nations Negotiations for 
Security; Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
and the Geneva Protocol 
4. In the meantime, parallel with the nego- 
tiations between France and England, the 
question of security, combined with the ques- 
tion of disarmament, began to be discussed 
in the League of Nations. By Article 8 of 
the League of Nations Pact, the members of 
the League undertake to disarm to a measure 
consistent with their national security. On 
the basis of this obligation laid down in the 
pact, and after difficult negotiations in the 
Assembly of the League, there was passed, 
in September, 1922, the so-called Resolution 
XIV, which lays down in solemn form the 
principle that the States disarm, but that 
they must undertake also to render military 
aid to one another mutually, should a dis- 
armed State be attacked by any other. Thus 
the problem of disarmament was for the first 
time clearly and in binding form combined 
with the problem of security, and in all sub- 
sequent negotiations these two principles 

were not again separated. 

In the course of 1922 and 1923 discussions 
and deliberations took place as to what form 
of expression should be given to the problem 
of security thus formulated by the League 
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of Nations. The well-known projects of Lord 
Robert Cecil and Colonel Réquin were here 
put forward and discussed in the League of 
Nations committees during 1923 and were 
submitted in definitive form to the Assembly 
of the League of Nations in September, 1923, 
under the title of the Treaty of Mutual As- 
sistance. I was the rapporteur in committee 
and in the general Assembly for this project. 
It was an attempt to insure general European 
security on the basis of the following prin- 
ciples : 

1. Restriction of armaments and permanent 
control of the same. 

2. The States undertake to assist an at- 
tacked country. At the same time the neces- 
sity is recognized of regional treaties and 
alliances, which would form the principal 
means of rendering assistance. 

3. A certain measure of differentiation is 
permitted between the individual parts of 
the world, so that more freedom is allowed 
in regard to subscribing to this treaty and to 
its execution than is allowed in the later 
general Protocol of Geneva. 

4. The entire functioning of the Treaty of 
Mutual Assistance is placed under the con- 
trol of the League of Nations. 

I defended this project as an endeavor to 
solve the question of security, for it gave 
full recognition and acceptance to the prin- 
ciples adopted by us in our foreign policy. 
In the name of the Czechoslovak Government, 
I also sent the League of Nations, in August, 
1924, a note, in which I laid down the stand- 
point of our government in still more detail. 
I supported the principle of regional treaties 
and the necessity of arbitration, but at the 
same time I also emphasized the duty of 
every State to contribute, by all means in 
its power and within the framework of the 
League of Nations, to the general security. 

The answer of the MacDonald Government, 
however, was unfavorable; it rejected the 
principle of special regional treaties and 
demanded in substitution of them a universal 
pact; it emphasized the necessity for de 
militarizing the individual frontier zones 
where no danger threatened, and it finally 
took a decided stand for the principle of ar- 
bitration. In view of these objections, tbe 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance fell through, 
and new discussions opened in the League 
of Nations Assembly in September, 1924, 
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leading to the publication of the Geneva 
Protocol. 

5. These negotiations are well known. I 
was entrusted by the subcommittee of the 
League to formulate for discussion a new 
general proposal, which should take into 
consideration all the English objections as 
well as the suggestions of other States, both 
members of the League and non-members, 
which had been made during the delibera- 
tions on the Treaty of Mutual Assistance. 
The draft proposal came before the League 
Committee; some recommendations of the 
Law Committee were added to it, and, after 
discussion and a series of amendments, the 
proposal was unanimously passed by the 
League and became the well-known Geneva 
ProtocoL 

In spite of the fact that originally, in 1922, 
the negotiations in the League of Nations 
touching disarmament did not form part of 
the general discussion on security, and were 
conducted quite separately, the development 
of affairs nevertheless resulted in the League 
of Nations’ Treaty of Mutual Assistance 
becoming by degrees, and, so to say, auto- 
matically, a part of the negotiations between 
France and England. This was mainly be- 
cause in the meantime the Ruhr had been 
occupied and direct negotiations between the 
French Premier, Poincaré, and the British 
Government regarding an Anglo-French pact 
had been broken off. 

When, subsequently, the MacDonald and 
Herriot governments came into power, both 
of them emphasized, in contradistinction to 
their predecessors, the idea of the League of 
Nations, and, seeing from the history of the 
preceding four years’ negotiations the diffi- 
culty of arriving at a direct security pact 
between the two countries, sought to find a 
solution in the League of Nations, whose 
more active influence and co-operation in 
international politics answered more fully 
to their political tendencies. 

The matter was all the more acceptable 
to France, in that the initiative came from 
the English Government, and because the 
French Government saw the great difficulties 
Standing in the way of a direct pact between 
England and France—a pact opposed on prin- 
ciple by the Labor Party, then in power. 
France, in collaboration with the English 
Government, realized the necessity of solving 
the problem in such a way that the solution 
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should not, a priori, be directed against Ger- 
many, and that Germany should be thus 
enabled to join volutarily in the entire 
action. Finally France saw that the solving 
of the problem meant not only insuring 
security for western Europe, but also for 
central and eastern Europe—that is to say, 
it was a matter of universal security and 
peace. For France, and, of course, for 
other States—for Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Jugoslavia, Poland, Rumania, the neutral 
States, and the former enemy States—a 
solution in these circumstances by the League 
of Nations could signify the maximum at- 
tainable. 

In September, 1924, therefore, the Geneva 
Protocol was accepted by all the factors then 
interested, with sincerity and enthusiasm, 
as a new general effort to settle the problem 
of security, all previous attempts having 
failed, and as a document not only express- 
ing what was then felt to be the practical 
need of all, but also an expression of sincere 
desire for definitive peace and for the lofty 
ideals of the future, as incorporated in the 
League of Nations. 

The events of the last session of the 
Council of the League of Nations, in March, 
1925, are well known. The British Govern- 
ment declared itself against the Protocol 
as a means of solving the problem of se- 
curity. An analysis of .the speeches of the 
English Minister of Foreign Affairs, Cham- 
berlain, shows that: 

(a) The British Government does not re- 
gard a general application of the principle 
of arbitration as acceptable for itself, and 
wishes to reserve to itself the possibility 
of settling certain disputes in another man- 
ner; and 

(b) That the obligations imposed by the 
Protocol are, in view of the extent of the 
British Empire, too great. In particular, it 
seems to the British Government impossible 
to take upon itself the duty of guaranteeing 
the preservation of peace in some regions of 
eastern Europe. 

In other words, the British Government 
rejects once more what it has always re- 
jected from the very first negotiations (out- 
side the League of Nations) touching security 
—that is, to give a guarantee for anything 
more than the frontier between France and 
Belgium on the one hand and Germany on 
the other. 
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Thus the Geneva Protocol, in the form in 
which it has hitherto existed, has been thrust 
back, and we come to the last act in the 
negotiations touching the problem of security. 


III. The German Proposals for a Guarantee 
Pact, and the English Rejection of 
the Geneva Protocol 

6. This leads us to the third chapter in the 
history of the guarantee pact—the negotia- 
tions between England, France, and Belgium 
—and the discussions of the League of Na- 
tions have been supplemented by attempts at 
solving the problem of security emanating 
from Germany herself. 

Under the influence of the occupation of 
the Ruhr by the Poincaré Government, which 
in the official circles of Germany was con- 
sidered also as a part of the struggle for 
France's security, and not only as a sanction 
for not fulfilling the reparation clauses of 
the Versailles Treaty, there was made from 
the German side the first attempt to aid in 
the solution of this question. On December 
18, 1922, the Secretary of State of the United 
States of America, Mr. Hughes, transmitted 
to the French Ambassador, M. Jusserand, the 
proposal of the German Chancellor, Dr. Cuno, 
in which the latter proposed that the Great 
Powers which had an interest in the Rhine 
frontier should bind themselves, in which 
America would serve as a guarantee, that 
for a period of about thirty years (7. e., one 
human generation) they would not declare 
war against each other without the declara- 
tion being preceded by popular vote. 

Premier Poincaré rejected this proposal 
as inadequate, and pointed out that the same 
thing was guaranteed, without limitation as 
to time, by the Pact of the League of Nations. 
Beside this, neither America nor England 
have shown any intention to adhere to these 
guarantees or to guarantee them. 

The second German proposal was made on 
May 2, 1923, when the German Government 
submitted to England, France, Italy, Belgium, 
Japan, and the United States of America its 
proposals regarding the reparation question, 
and added an offer to negotiate with France 
a pact by which she would bind herself to 
settle all conflicts in a peaceable way and 
not by war. As a condition to the conclusion 
of this pact, Germany demanded the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr. In September, 1923, the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, Stresemann, re- 
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peated, in a public speech made at Stuttgart, 
the same idea, with little variation and in a 
form absolutely general. These proposals 
did not lead to any further negotiations; 
they were generally cousidered as tactical 
steps, aimed at bringing about the evacua- 
tion of the Ruhr. 

7. The end of the year 1923 and the year 
1924 were occupied, as already said, by the 
proceedings of the League of Nations touch- 
ing the Treaty of Mutual Assistance and the 
Protocol. Even on the part of Germany the 
attempts at a solution of the problem of 
security stopped, just as had the direct ne 
gotiations between France and England. 

The fall of the MacDonald Government and 
the reserved attitude of the present British 
Government during the meeting of the Coun- 
cil of the League of Nations at Rome in 
December, 1924, indicated that England would 
not accept the Protocol of Geneva in its 
present form, and thus new negotiations re- 
guarding the problem of security and a new 
guarantee pact became again a question of 
the moment. 

As opposed to the point of view of the 
British kmpire, all the members of the Coun- 
cil of League of Nations, even if they ad- 
mitted some shortcomings in the Protocol (as 
could hardly be otherwise, for every such 
document, while slightly general in nature, 
will always display some gaps, owing to the 
natural differences of geographical, cultural, 
and moral conditions of the individual na- 
tions in different parts of the world), have 
spoken decidedly for all the principles of the 
Protocol, and have declared that they will 
keep to these principles, and that they will 
work for their realization; that they do not 
adhere slavishly to the accepted text of the 
Protocol and do not reject on principle the 
British standpoint, namely, that of solving 
the problem of security temporarily by a 
partial guarantee pact entered into directly 
between the interested powers and subordi- 
nated to the control of the League of 
Nations. 

France having, after six years’ negotia- 
tion for security, the Geneva Protocol as the 
only (at least morally) binding act, empha- 
sizes naturally and rightly its importance 
and her decision to adhere to it. She is 


willing, however, as are other members of 
the League, to substitute for it temporarily 
something which would be able to solve the 
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problem of security in Europe at least, in 
some acceptable way. France does not give 
up hope of the Protocol being brought into 
effect by degrees. 

The British Government on its part declares 
that it does not desire to solve the problem of 
security by a diplomatic act of general char- 
acter, such as is the Geneva Protocol, but 
that it would rather give precedence to the 
principles applied in the Treaty of Mutual 
Assistance, negotiated by the League of 
Nations in 1923, and that the solution of the 
problem of security was possible only through 
the conclusion of the guarantee pacts di- 
rectly between individual interested powers. 

By this the British Government adds to its 
point of view these two further points: 

(1) Such pacts should be concluded with 
the participation of all directly interested— 
therefore, in this case, also of Germany—in 
order that it should not appear that the 
action aims at the formation of a_ block 
against one State. 

(2) The pact should be placed under the 
control of the League of Nations and sub- 
mitted to the principles which direct the 
whole activity and policy of the League. 


IV. Memorandum of the German Government 
on the Ensuring of the Security of 
the Rhine Frontier and on 
Arbitration Treaties 

8. In this situation, and just at the time 
when the British Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Mr. Chamberlain, had prepared his reply to 
the Geneva Vrotocol, came the new proposal 
for a guarantee pact from the German Gov- 
ernment. 

This proposal, as well as the first proposal 
made by the Chancellor, Dr. Cuno, was 
evoked not only by the general development 
of the problem of security, but also by cur- 
reut political events closely affecting Ger- 
On January 10, 1925, the Allied 
decision was made, according to which the 
occupation of the Rubr should temporarily 
be maintained. To the German protest the 
French Premier, Herriot, replied in Parlia- 
ment, on January 28, 1925, with his famous 
speech, which aroused great attention. 

Herriot recalled the negotiations during 
the peace conference regarding the security 
of France and recalled the concessions which 
France made without the promise of security 
given to her being fulfilled. Further, he 
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called attention to the fact that the Military 
Control Commission possessed material which 
showed that in Germany military prepara- 
tions were being made, and pointed out in 
what respects the peace obligations from this 
point of view had not yet been fulfilled. He 
therefore emphasized the necessity of accept- 
ing the Geneva Protocol and the definitive 
adjustment of the military control, so that 
the whole question of the security of France 
could be settled. 

The question of the military control of the 
former enemy States is now being dealt 
with in the League of Nations, upon which, 
Treaty, the 
duty of this The 
League of Nations has likewise to control 
the demilitarized left bank of the Rhine in 
terms of Articles 42 and 43 of the Treaty of 


according to the VDeace rests 


carrying out control. 


Versailles. The solution of these questions 
wus always considered as part of the whole 
problem of security, and therefore they come 
under consideration also in the present nego- 
tiations. 

‘lwo days afterwards the Chancellor, Dr. 
Luther, reply—an utterance 
from which, it is evident, the present offer 
ot the German issues—and in 
that reply he pointed out the following: 

l. M. Herriot regards the relations between 


delivered his 


Government 


Germany and France from the point of view 
of the problem of security. Germany agrees 
with this, but she is interested in the solu- 
the guarantee pact wishes to 
collaborate, as the question of security exists 
for Germany, too. 


tion of and 


2. Germany agrees even with the final 
aim of France to attain a general peace con- 
vention, such as is the Geneva Protocol. 


Such general convention, if it cannot be se- 
cured immediately, can be prepared gradually 
by partial guarantee pacts which could im- 
mediately guarantee security in 
such places where the problem is most acute. 
Germany would be willing to co-operate im- 
mediately in such negotiations. 

In the first week of the month of March 
the German Government transmitted to the 
governments of the Great Powers a confi- 
dential memorandum, in which the ideas just 
mentioned, of the Chancellor, Dr. Luther, are 
stated with some important additions, in de- 
tail and with more precision. It would be 
a matter of the conclusion of a guarantee 
pact among the Great Powers, by which the 


practical 
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present status quo on the Rhine would be 
guaranteed to all States reciprocally, the 
stipulations of Articles 42 and 43 of the 
treaty regarding the demilitarization of the 
left bank of the Rhine would be carried out, 
and there would be signed arbitration con- 
ventions between Germany and all other in- 
terested great and minor powers—i. e., also 
Germany's neighbors on her eastern frontiers. 
In the memorandum Germany repeats the 
idea of Dr. Luther, that this partial guar- 
antee pact can prove a first step to the gen- 
eral world protocol, insuring security in 
general. 

Such is the history and the development 
of the problem of security. In the first stage 
at the Peace Conference and up to the year 
1923 it was a matter of a guarantee pact be 
tween Clemenceau, Briand, and Poincaré on 
the one side and Lloyd George and Lord 
Curzon on the other, a guarantee pact con- 
cerning only France, England, and Belgium. 

The second stage shows the abandonment 
of this first conception, which today would 
find a 
England, and the substitution of it by an 
attempt on the part of the League of Nations 
to bring about a general pact, such as the 
Treaty of Mutual Assistance or the Geneva 
Protocol. 

The third stage is a compromise between 
the two preceding attempts and the proposals 


scarcely majority of supporters in 


made by the German Government: a partial 
guarantee pact with the admission of the 
late enemy, combined with obligations to the 
League of Nations, and regarded as the first 
practical step towards a universal pact of 
security in general. 


V. Negotiations with the Allies on the German 
Memorandum and the Standpoint of the 
Czechoslovak Government 

9. To the information regarding the Ger- 
man memorandum were soon added various 
more or less sensational reports. Shortly af- 
ter the German proposals had been received, 
certain English newspapers declared that 
Germany recognized the Peace of Versailles 
and the status quo in the west, but not in the 
east, and that she contemplated for her east- 
ern neighbors the conclusion of an arbitra- 
tion treaty which would cover also frontier 
questions. From this arose partly polemics 
and partly fears lest it were a diplomatic 
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maneuver behind which Germany might be 
concealing certain intentions. 

According to our reports, the meaning of 
the German memorandum was confirmed in 
the form that in the west Germany defini- 
tively and solemnly recognized the status quo 
and the provisions of the Peace of Versailles, 
but that as regards the eastern frontier 
Germany took up the same attitude as had 
been adopted by all the French governments 
regarding the question of Alsace and Lorraine 
before the last war—. e., Germany, having 
signed the Treaty of Versailles, would stand 
by this treaty and would, on account of it, 
never call forth a military conflict, even over 
the eastern frontier. The intention of Ger- 
many to conclude arbitration treaties on the 
basis of existing international treaties pro- 
vided further guarantees in this sense. It 
was further confirmed to me that the Ger- 
man proposal did not signify also that Ger- 
many intended to submit the question of 
frontiers to the procedure of arbitration. 

Under these circumstances I am inclined to 
consider that the fears that have arisen from 
these plans are somewhat exaggerated, or 
at least premature. In all the negotiations 
and in all the statements which I have made 
in the name of the Czechoslovak Govern- 
ment, I have been maintaining a necessary 
reserve, as long as all these questions are not 
duly cleared up. 

I had the opportunity at Geneva to discuss 
these questions in detail with Mr. Chamber- 
lain, the British Foreign Minister; M. Briand, 
the French delegate and the former Prime 
Minister, and with the ministers, MM. 
Hymans and Skrzynski. I specially com- 
municated our point of view to the Italian 


Government through the ambassador in 
Paris, Baron Avezzano. Mr. Chamberlain 


again emphasized the decided standpoint of 
Great Britain: her intention to maintain fully 
and consistently the Peace of Versailles, but 
her inability under present circumstances to 
do more than to guarantee the Rhine fron- 
tiers. Further, Great Britain was convinced 
that it was impossible today to conclude a 
pact such as was planned at the Peace Con- 
ference or such as had been agreed upon be- 
tween Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Briand. 
The only possible form was a pact which 
would be a compromise between all the at- 
tempts which had been made hitherto, would 
be participated in by Germany, and would 
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be under the control of the League of Nations. 

10. I communicated to Mr. Chamberlain 
the standpoint of our Government. As far as 
we were concerned, we considered that the 
Geneva Protocol was the best solution of the 
problem of security, but we agreed in prin- 
ciple to examine the German proposals and 
arbitration treaties as a certain advance in 
the universal work for peace. Previous, 
however, to taking any important step, we 
desired (a) to know the exact meaning of 
the pact in question and of the proposed 
arbitration treaties. Further, we wished to 
make it clear that (b) we regarded it as in- 
admissible for the guarantee pact to be 
drawn up in any way such as to encroach 
upon or weaken the rights guaranteed to us 
by the peace treaties, whether of Versailles, 
Saint Germain, or Trianon; and that (c) we 
considered it necessary for the guarantee 
pact, which is intended to inaugurate a new 
period of stabilized peace and peace treaties 
in Europe, to be supplemented by the entry 
of Germany into the League of Nations, 
which country would thus take over the 
mutual rights and duties arising from the 
signature of the pact of the League of Na- 
tions; finally (d) that the pact in question 
would be only the first step, and that it 
would necessarily lead, under the wegis of the 
League of Nations, to further guarantee 
pacts, which at length might lead, just as 
was indicated by the German memorandum, 
to a guarantee pact which would be universal, 
or at least European, in scope—4. e., in the 
long run, to the principles of the Geneva 
The German memorandum, if I 
understand it rightly, is penetrated to a much 
greater extent with these principles than it 
seems to be at first sight. In any case, we 
do not surrender anything which we have in 
the shape of guarantees of our own security 
and which is provided for us by all our pre- 
vious or other treaties. 

At Geneva Mr. Briand, the French dele- 
gate, the ministers, MM. Hymans and Skr- 
zynski, and myself agreed that the German 
proposal should be examined with all the 
necessary reserve, but objectively, and that 
there was no need @ priori to reject it; also, 
when I was in Paris, President Doumergue, 
M. Herriot, the Prime Minister, and myself 
discussed all these questions again in great 
detail, and complete agreement was arrived 
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at with the French Government in the sense 
mentioned above. 

M. Herriot was in entire agreement with 
our standpoint and with the reservations 
made regarding these proposals, just as, on 
the other hand, he was of the same opinion 
that this attempt could be considered as a 
serious and sincere one, because in Germany 
also the majority of the population could be 
supposed to be feeling today, after ten years 
of severe war and political struggles, the 
need for quietness and peace. It is only 
necessary, therefore, to be circumspect, re 
main calm and judicious, examine the ques 
tions well in all their details, and continue to 
act in common, so that it may become clear 
whether we all really desire a solution of 
the problem of security and definitive peace. 
According to my information, the same will 
apply also to the negotiations between 
France and England. 

The further negotiations during the past 
week have shown only a small amount ef 
The Allies have made official ex- 
changes of their points of view regarding the 


progress. 


general German proposal and have already 
requested an exact formulation of the de- 
finitive German proposals. As far as we 
are concerned, we shall act in common and 
in agreement with them. 

More detailed reports regarding the nego- 
tiations cannot be given as yet, because up 
till now the details have not been discussed. 
Meanwhile various combinations are arising 
as to the form of the guarantee pact and of 
the arbitration pacts. In some quarters it 
is thought that the guarantee pact will be 
based simply on Articles 42 and 43 of the 
Peace of Versailles, relating to the demili- 
tarized Rhine zone, while in other quarters 
the pact is considered in a more universal 
form. Some people would like separate ar- 
bitration treaties, while others prefer them 
to be common to all parties. These are 
questions of form which naturally have also 
their importance and have yet to be dis 
cussed. 


VI. Czechoslovak Policy and the Six Years’ 
Struggle for the Solution of the 
Problem of Security 


11. The policy of our government in all the 
questions of security has several times been 
discussed in Parliament, particularly in my 
last two reports of February 6, 1924, when I 
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explained in detail the principles of our 
treaty policy, and of October 30, 1924, when 
I explained the Geneva Protocol. In our 
policy we have always followed two prin- 
ciples of practical and real politics: 

(1) The insuring, by our own power and 
by alliance treaties of a defensive character 
and controlled by the League of Nations, of 
the security of the State; and 

(2) The seizing of every opportunity to 
build up universal guarantees of peace, just 
as has been done by various projects of the 
League of Nations. 

In our policy we ave always endeavored 
to combine the necessary practical sense and 
daily political needs with high moral ideals ; 
we have never departed from the actual 
necessities of the day, nor have we made any 
mistakes in view of the possible develop- 
ments of the future. With our own work we 
have gained every guarantee that it was at 
all possible to gain and we have used every 
opportunity to obtain supplementary  uni- 
versal guarantees; also, we have not for- 
gotten that the definitive solution of these 
questions presupposes the participation of 
Ktussia. In the same way it is possible to 
explain our treaty policy with the Little 
Entente and with France, and our participa- 
tion in the League of Nations in the drawing 
up of the treaty of mutual assistance and 
of the Geneva Protocol. 

In this direction recent events have only 
confirmed our policy. The Geneva Protocol 
signified and signifies great progress in the 
conception of foreign policy held hitherto. 
Nowhere do objective observers venture to 
deny this in France, England, and Germany, 
even if they doubt the possibility of its prin- 
ciples being fully and immediately realized 
in the sphere of practical politics. It is 
natural that such a change as this in the 
conceptions of international law held hitherto 
cannot win through on the first occasion and 
without difficulties. The same objective 
observers simply confirm what I said last 
October in my reports on the Geneva Pro- 
tocol: that before the principles came into 
effect, they would pass through a long period 
of examination, and that even if they were 
not effectuated in their present form they 
could not now disappear from international 


politics. Moreover, the new guarantee pact, 


which is now to be brought into being, is 
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permeated to a large extent with these 
principles. 

Czechoslovak policy, therefore, continues, 
and will continue, also, from the practical 
point of view, to follow these principles, not 
only because they are right anu just from 
the ethical point of view and express the 
highest moral ideals to which mankind is 
fighting its way through, but also because 
they are, and always will be, the best guar- 
antee of the independence of a State like the 
Czechoslovak Republic. Hence we should 
prefer an immediate realization of the Pro- 
tocol. If this cannot be achieved, we do not 
reject the present negotiations relating to the 
guarantee pact, although we do not abandon 
vur original aim. 

In the last negotiations our policy has 
proved satisfactory also in the defense of the 
regional treaties, and this in a quarter 
where for a certain period they were criti- 
cized. This also is a proof that in our policy 
we are following the right path. We used 
to be criticized on account of our regional 
treaties. Now both sides, their opponents 
and friends, recognize them and are pre- 
pared to conclude such treaties. We have 
been ironically commented upon for our work 
in connection with the Geneva Protvcol, and 
now this Protocol has led us at least a step 
further in the struggle for European security, 
and every country, whether it likes or not, 
will submit itself in due course to the prin- 
ciples contained therein, even if it rejects 
the present text of the Protocol. 

Finally, I will mention that the next meet- 
ing of the General Assembly of the League 
of Nations (September, 1925), will naturally 
discuss the Protocol once more and will take 
its decisions. If before that time anything 
definitive is done in the matter of security, 
the situation will be much easier; if the pact 
is not concluded before that time, the same 
problem is presented in all its extent and we 
shall be faced with a more difficult interna- 
tional situation than up till now. 

The position of our State after these im- 
portant negotiations, lasting for six years, is 
a very good one. By our treaty policy we 
have achieved all the guarantees which could 
be obtained under the given circumstances. 
In addition to the first two sets of negotia- 
tions (with MM. Clemenceau and Briand), 
which were limited to France, we have par- 
ticipated, directly or indirectly, in all the 
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negotiations, and after the conclusion of our 
treaty with France we have both direct and 
indirect benefits from every solution of the 
question of security, although only in the 
west. 

And in the present negotiations we have 
defended and still defend successfully our 
interests. It is, of course, out of the ques- 
tion that we should negotiate with anybody 
and on anything that would call forth a 
doubt, even for a short time, lest the treaties 
relating to our frontiers and our general 
rights be affected in any way to our detri- 
ment. 

From the whole report it is finally evident 
that the relation of our State to the various 
other States—to France, England, Italy, and 
Germany—remains the same as it was when 
I gave my last report to Parliament on these 
questions; otherwise I consider that, in spite 
of the pushing aside of the Geneva lrotocol, 
the present position marks a certain advance 
in the international situation, if, of course, 
the projected pact is actually concluded. 
This would mean that we are entering a 
period which could be described as that of 
the stabilization of peace and the surmount- 
ing of the crisis of the peace treaties. 

It would also mean a change in the posi- 
tion of Germany, which would enter from 
this time into more normal relations with the 
other Powers and would have, morally and 
politically, a situation involving equal rights. 
For six whole years the Czechoslovak Re- 
public has not had a single dispute, even of 
the smallest kind. The conclusion of the 
pact and eventually also of an arbitration 
treaty would signify a further step towards 
good neighborly and friendly relations, and 
in my opinion nothing should be allowed to 
stand in the way of this. 


VII. The Austrian Problem, the Negotiations 
on the Agreement with Poland, and 
the Meeting of the Entente 
at Bucharest 


12. To this report on the whole situation 
I should like to add a few words on three 
other international questions: the Austrian 
question, our present negotiations with Po- 
land, and the next meeting of the Little 
Entente. 

In the matter of the financial sanitation of 
Austria a skeptical attitude has recently 
manifested itself in various quarters, this 
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being also in connection with the new po- 
litical plans in view of the future of Austria. 
Our attitude towards the Austrian problem 
remains unchanged. It is certain that the 
sanitation process is very diflicult, and that 
also in the future there will arise a number 
of economic and financial difficulties; but I 
believe that with good will and energetic 
work the League of Nations’ financial sani- 
tation scheme in regard to Austria will 
succeed. 

I do not regard as possible either the plans 
for the joining of Austria with Germany— 
and certainly the guarantee pact which has 
been prepared will simply show also in this 
sense that all the parties take 
their stand in this question on the provisions 
laid down in the treaties signed—or the plans 
for a Danubian Confederation or Customs 
Union. The only correct solution of the 
economic difficuities and problems of the 
new Central European States is their close 
economic rapprochement in the spirit of the 
last commercial treaty between Czechoslo- 
vakia and Austria, the principles of which 
can be developed further in conjunction with 
the maintenance of the full and 
political sovereignty of the respective States. 
I repeat that, given the good will of the 
parties concerned, this policy will certainly 
lead to the desired end. 

1 consider our negotiations with Poland, 
particularly in the present international situ- 
ation, to be very important for both States. 
It is a question of the liquidation of all the 
unsettled questions arising from the Treaty 
of Saint Germain and from the decision on 
the division of the Tesin district—. e., a 
number of minority, administrative, eco- 
nomic, and financial questions; further, it is 
a question of the conclusion of a commercial 
treaty which is to lay a more lasting basis 
for the future economic relations between 
the two States. 

These are very important questions, in 
view of the fact that it means the definitive 
liquidation of all the disputes which have 
existed between the two countries and the 
opening of a new period of friendly relations 
between the two States. For us and for the 
whole situation in our neighborhood and for 
Europe generally it means once again a good 
step forward towards the consolidation of 
conditions. 

The commercial treaty will further be sig- 
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nificant economically and politically, in that 
it will contain important transit clauses and 
will settle for both States the question of 
transit in general—for us to the east, for the 
Poles to the west. It is a question of each 
of the two States being able, on account of 
its special geographical situation, to insure 
for itself transit in all circumstances and in 
all cases, both to the east and to the west. 
For us the insuring of transit to Russia is 
naturally of first-rate importance, just as for 
Poland transit to the south and to the west 
of Europe is important. 

Finally, there will be the question of the 
conclusion of a political arbitration treaty. 
After repeated negotiations, we have come to 
an agreement with M. Skrzynski on all these 
questions. It was important for us, at a 
time when on the one hand we are liquidat- 
ing all the disputed questions of the past, to 
prevent any disputes arising for the future 
and to insure a permanent, sincere friendship 
between the two sister States. The history 
of the Polish people and of the Czechoslo- 
vaks urges us to think about this more than 
was done by our forefathers, so that we may 
not fall into their mistakes. 

We desire always to live in agreement and 
in neighborly friendship with Poland. For 
our own existence we need that of Poland, 
just as Poland needs our existence. The ben- 
efit to both nations will here be equal. We 
do not interfere in Polish affairs because we 
truly desire for the Polish nation a happy 
and peaceful future, real peace, and economic 
and cultural prosperity ; and we wish to live 
in true and sincere co-operation with Poland 
in the future in all these fields. 

Our treaty on arbitration is to be the ex- 
pression of these ideas and needs. At a 
time when a guarantee pact for the con- 
solidation of European peace and various 
arbitration treaties with Germany are to be 
concluded, this treaty also will be a valuable 
supplement to the universal consolidation and 
the peace of Europe. 

The meeting of the Little Entente will be 
held in May, at Bucharest. As always, the 
current international questions will be dis- 
cussed, particularly all those matters to 
which I have referred in my report today. 
We are in communication with both the 
Jugoslav and Rumanian governments, and 
in these questions we hold a completely united 
standpoint. Our interest is, of course, more 
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immediate, but it is natural that all the 
above-mentioned questions affect very closely 
the Little Entente as a whole. In these 
questions our government acts in full accord 
with the foreign ministers of our two allies, 

The Geneva discussion on the regional pacts 
and on the guarantee pact in general has 
again given a sanction to the whole policy 
of the Little Entente. At the coming meet- 
ing in Bucharest the existing policy of the 
Little Entente will again be emphasized and 
confirmed. 

Conclusion 

That is about all on which I wish to report 
to Parliament, and in the main features it 
characterizes the present international situa- 
tion. During the last few weeks a number 
of alarmist reports have been spread, which 
have disturbed somewhat the public in our 
own and other countries. I have said every- 
thing which can be said at the present stage 
of the negotiations. I think that my remarks 
will give the right perspective for all these 
reports. Our policy has its own firm and 
clear tendencies. We have successfully de- 
fended the interest of the State in the nego- 
tiations hitherto and we shall continue to 
do so in the future negotiations. In the 
present negotiations we maintain reserve and 
remain circumspect, and do not wish in ad- 
vance to draw attention to what may or may 
not happen if the pact is or is not realized. 
We are prepared for both eventualities. In 
two matters, however, we emphasize again 
our determination and intentions: We shall 
not surrender any of our rights nor any of 
the guarantees that we have obtained, and 
we shall never cease to work, as heretofore, 
for the consolidation and stabilization of 
universal peace. 


PEACE 


By ARISTOPHANES 





From the murmur and the subtlety of sus- 
picion with which we vex one another, 

Give us rest. 

Make a new beginning, 

And mingle again the kindred of the nations 
in the alchemy of Love, 

And with some finer essence of forbearance 

Temper our mind. 





























NEWS IN 


News in Brief 





JAPAN IS MAKING EXPERIMENTS in exchang- 
ing Boy Scouts with other countries for 
several weeks during the summer season. 
Fifty boys are to be sent to China, another 
group is going to Port Arthur, and some two 
dozen Chinese boys are going to Japan. Hun- 
gary has approached Japan with the propo- 
sal that she be allowed to send fifty boys to 
Japan next year, with the understanding 
that Japan is to send a like number to Hun- 
gary the following year. 


JEREMIAH SMITH, oF Boston, High Com- 
missioner of Hungary, has reported to the 
council of the League of Nations on the re- 
sults of the first year’s effort in the recon- 
struction of Hungary. He showed that the 
100,000,000 gold crowns allotted from the loan 
of 253,000,000 crowns to meet the expected 
deficit will not be needed; instead, a small 
surplus will be realized. He reported also 
excellent prospects for the harvest and an- 
ticipated a good financial year for 1925-26. 


FULL DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS between Japan 
and Russia were restored May 16, when Mr. 
Tokichi Tanaka, former Vice-Minister for 
Foreign Affairs, was appointed as Japan’s 
first Ambassador to the Soviet Government at 
Moscow. Mr. Tanaka entered the diplomatic 
service of his country in 1898. He has trav- 
eled widely, holding posts in the Orient and 
in Western countries. He served at Honolulu 
as consul-general. One of his important 
posts was in America, where Mr. Tanaka 
was counsellor and later Chargé d’affaires at 
the Japanese Embassy in Washington. Re- 
turning to Japan, Mr. Tanaka went into the 
Foreign Office, becoming chief of the Com- 
mercial Bureau here. He gave up this post 
to become Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


Some 200 AMERICAN BUSINESS MEN at- 
tended the third biennial meeting of the In- 
ternational Chamber of Commerce at Brus- 
sels, June 21 to 27. Important international 
trade problems were discussed at the meet- 
ing by representatives from 36 countries. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





NEW BOOKS ON LATIN AMERICA 


A real demand for more information about 

our sister republics to the south has been felt 
of late by most North American papers and 
news magazines. Evidently publishers, too, 
have heard the call, for there have been an 
unusual number of books on Latin America 
published during the past year. 

Out of a three-foot shelf of quite recent 
books we can select many really good ones, 
even judged by the standard set by Donn 
Byrne. In Messer Marco Polo he says: “But 
a story is how destiny is interwoven, the fine 
and gallant and the tragic points of life. 
And you mustn’t look at them with the eyes 
of the body, but you must feel them with the 
antenne of your being.” 

We begin our shelf with travel books. 


MEN, MAIDENS, AND MAntTiLuas. By Stella 
Burke May. Pp. 362. Century Co., New 
York, 1924. Price, $3.50. 


“Too little has been written about the wo- 
men of Latin America,” says Mrs. May in 
the introduction to this book. So she takes 
us with her on a year of travel which almost 
circles South America. 

She is alive to the voice of each land she 
touches, from Mexico and Panama down the 
western countries of the southern continent, 
across to Uruguay, up the eastern coast, and 
so home. 

The women and youth of Latin America 
especially concern her; but so fresh and de- 
lightful are her other impressions it is almost 
with a start that we come back, in each 
country, to a consideration of feminism. We 
do get here a charming introduction to other 
American lands. We do also get, as she pre- 
dicts that we will, a better understanding of 
many social customs there. Having seen the 
“flash of Mercedes’ eyes” and heard the fer- 
vor of Carlito’s “Que Linda,” we _ better 
understand why the Alameda of Santiago is 
thronged with chaperones. 

Interesting, human, and humorous, Mrs, 
May is a charming guide. Her outlook is 
breezy, her observations graphic. The book 
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is one of the best travel books we have re- 
cently seen. Easy to read, crytal clear, and 
authentic withal. 


2,000 Mites THROUGH CHILI. By Earl Chapin 
May. Century Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 
462. Price, $3.50. 


One gathers many bits of interesting in- 
formation from this book, especially from 
some interviews which Mr. May had with 
Chileans and Peruvians regarding the Tacna- 
Arica dispute. In other spots certain guide- 
book facts are made graphic, as, for instance, 
when Chili’s length is compared to the dis- 
tance from New Orleans to the Arctic Circle. 

The book does not, however, give a unified 
impression. There is a certain conscious 
smartness of style, too, which is unpleasing. 
We find Mrs. May more “sympatica,”’ more 
really humorous, and, by that much, more 
instructive. 


CASUAL WANDERINGS IN Ecuapor. By Blair 
Niles. Century Co., New York, 1923. Pp. 
249. Price, $2.50. 


ColLomBIA, LAND oF Mrracres. By Blair Niles. 
Ceutury Co., New York, 1924. Pp. 389. 
Price, $2.50. 


It would be hard to choose between these 
two excellent and entertaining books. Mrs. 
Niles does not write hastily, though one feels 
that she takes copious notes as she goes. 
Thus the salient points of any place or expe- 
rience are fresh and immediate. But she 
waits, before finally writing, until she feels 
the spirit of the place; and that not with the 
outer sense, but with “the antenw of her 
being.” Fortunately, her “Being” is a deep- 
minded and altogether delightful person. 

The book on Colombia excels the earlier 
volume, at least in this: it furnishes a use- 
ful bibliography at the end of the book, and 
the map is on the inside cover, where it can 
be found without unfolding or fear of tearing. 


A GRINGO IN MANANA-LAND. By Harry L. 
Foster. Dodd, Mead & Co., New York, 
1925. Pp. 357. Price, $3.00. 


“To be fair to these countries, no story of 
revolution is altogether typical of any of 
me s.% > 
not the rule, but the exception.” 
Mr. Foster in closing his book. 


Bloodshed and comic opera are 
So says 
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A trained newspaper correspondent and 
editor on the hunt for stories is pretty sure 
to find them anywhere, however. He gives us 
between the covers of his book some very in- 
teresting adventures in Mexico and Centra] 
America. The book deals with “a romance or 
two, a revolution or so, and a hodgepodge of 
personal experience.” 

Aside from its amusing qualities, the vol- 
ume helps one clearly to distinguish between 
the various Central American countries, 
whose people the author so evidently likes 
and whose history he finds dramatic. 


CENTRAL AMERICA, NEW PATHS IN ANCIENT 
Lanps. By L. E. Elliott. Dodd, Mead & 
Co., New York, 1925. Pp. 280. Price, $5.00. 


A beautifully published, well-printed and 
illustrated book about lands the author really 
knows. Were it not for an unreasonable ir- 
ritability of temper toward the United States, 
which crops out, especially in the latter half 
of the book, Miss Elliott’s travels and obser- 
vations would be wholly instructive. We 
might be willing to place some credence in 
her assumption that the United States has 
always blundered in Latin America, while 
her own country, Great Britain, has always 
been right; but her irascibility so boils over 
at last that one distrusts her conclusions. 
An American who happened to have se 
cured the best accommodation in an inn be- 
fore Miss Elliott’s arrival had come “quite 
unnecessarily” to the town. Race prejudice 
and lynch law are dragged in by the heels, 
as enunciated by one person, as if they repre- 
sented the policy of the United States Gov- 
ernment. When all other derogatory phrases 
have been used, she digs up the buried myth 
of “American indigestion” to express her 
scorn. 

Nevertheless, though not a consecutive nar- 
rative of travel, though interlarded guide- 
book information is inserted rather than in- 
corporated in the story, the book is inter- 
esting and generally accurate. Especially 
does one get a disturbing sense of volcanoes; 
of Fuego, whose Indian name is never spoken 
aloud, and which Indians will never ascend; 
of “the volcanic ash of the Pacific, with its 
queer, unforgettable smell.” The poetry, also, 
and beauty of Indian races are impressive, 
and she gives wonderful pictures of tropical 
forest life. 

This, read in conjunction with Foster’s 
“Gringo in Mafiana-Land,” will fix Central 
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America in mind. They will create an appe- 
tite to know more. 


IN AND UNDER Mexico. By Ralph McAllister 
Ingersoll. Century Co., New York, 1924. 
Pp. 235. Price, $2.50. 


Not exactly a travel book, but because it 
accurately and delightfully describes a part 
of Mexico, it has the same sort of value for 
the reader. Mr. Ingersoll is a mining engi- 
neer who knows, in and out, a copper-mining 
town in Mexico. He has a predisposition 
toward fact, humorous, but keen observation 
and a flair for chat. He writes with the rush 
of a ready and rapid talker; he has the 
picturesque diction of an out-of-door man, 
with culture in the background. 

Therefore the American small-town life, 
the Mexican miners, the mine, and the coun- 
try round about live for us like those in a 
well-told yarn. You will read the book from 
cover to cover. 


By Carroll K. Michener. 
Pp. 


HEIRS OF THE INCAS. 
Minton, Balch Co., New York, 1924. 
287. Price, $3.00. 


Had Mr. Michener confined himself to what 
he saw and experienced, this might have been 
a useful as well as a readable book; but his 
comments bristle with errors, due to ignor- 
ance of South American history and to mis- 
understanding of the people and their cus- 
toms. Lima, for instance, was never the 
“heart of the old Inca Empire,” nor near it. 
The Incas could not live on the coast. Again, 
Cajamarca, where Atahualpa was executed, 
is 200 miles from Lima and across the west 
range of the Andes. No wheeled vehicle could 
go there, much less the “rubber-neck bus” 
yearned for by Mr. Michener. 

Yet he gives an impressive sense of the 
desolate heights, of the grandeur of scenery 
in the mountains; the towns he shows us are 
colorful, the desert Indians full of lifelike- 
ness, 

Perhaps we should ascribe the blindness to 
historic fact no less than the excellencies of 
fine color and high lights, to the incident that 
the author seems, from the dedication, to 
have been “honey-mooning in the Andes.” 


Workine NortH FRoM Pataconta. By Harry 
A. Franck. Century Co., New York, 1922. 
Pp. 650. Price, $5.00. 
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This author, a teacher of modern lan- 
guages, has taken many trips and journeys 
about the surface of the earth. He is one 
who goes “Vagabonding” about the conti- 
nents, earning his living as he goes, and look- 
ing scornfully at “train-riders,” as distin- 
guished from real travelers. 

This is not his most recent book, but is 
the latest of two or three on South America. 
It is the only one in our list which describes 
much the thriving country of Argentina or 
that “most lovable country of South Amer- 
ica,” Uruguay. Nearly half the book is de- 
voted to Brazil. Perhaps Mr. Franck’s im- 
patience with that republic is partially due 
to the fact that he was forced to remain 
there for some time after he wished to re- 
turn home, because of the outbreak of the 
war in Europe. Finally, through heart- 
breaking difficulties, he made his way, 
through the Guianas and Venezuela, home. 

Mr. Franck has the outlook of the sociolo- 
gist as well as the linguist. If this book is 
less fresh than “Vagabonding Down the 
Andes,” it may well be because the war in- 
tervened between the experience and the act- 
ual writing of the story. As it stands, it is a 
clear record of wonderfully revealing ex- 
periences. 


Heap HUNTERS OF THE AMAZON. By F. W. 
Up de Graff. Duffield, New York, 1923. 
Pp. 337. Price, $5.00. 


“Those in search of adventure can read 
this book as they would a novel.” So says 
Kermit Roosevelt in the foreword. The auth- 
or, an electrical engineer, went, some twenty 
years ago, to Ecuador. After a disheartening 
experience in an industrial venture, Mr. Up 
de Graff determined to put into effect a life- 
long dream and explore the uncharted re- 
gions of the upper Amazon. It was another 
“Dark Continent.” So, equipped with the 
indomitable spirt of youth, he started into 
that primeval maze of forest, swamp, and 
river, peopled by “men as wild and free as 
the animals which shared their gloomy 
home.” For seven years they wandered, he 
and his little party; they met with dangers 
innumerable; met with experiences startling, 
threatening, ghastly—everything except the 
usual; they saw things which no other white 
men have probably ever seen. 

From the notes, taken two decades ago, 
Mr. Up de Graff has finally written this large 
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and astonishing book. Its accuracy has not 
been impeached. 


Don Josf£ pE SAN Martin. By Anna Schoell- 
kopf. Boni & Liveright, New York, 1924. 
Pp. 142. Price, $2.00. 


It is a great pity that this book so teems 
with misstatements, misspelling, and misun- 
derstanding. There should be, and there is 
not a good English biography of San Martin. 
He was, to the south of South America, the 
deliverer, as Bolivar was to the north. He 
was one of the great heroes of the new world, 
whose vision and genius threw off the Euro- 
pean yoke from his people. 

This book, however, is not a safe guide to 
the life of “El Gran Capitan.” A few inter- 
esting illustrations are bound in, the Argen- 
tine blue of the cover is charming; but, hav- 
ing seen these, let us lay it down and take 
up the next book. 


Brazit AFTER A CENTURY OF INDEPENDENCE. 
By Herman G. James. Macmillan, New 
York, 1925. Pp. 587. Price, $4.00. 


Here is a pleasantly written book for the 
student. It has maps, an index, tables, be- 
sides numerous photographs. It is a real 
history of the country of the Amazon. More 
than this, it describes the Brazilian govern- 
mental system, the natural resources, indus- 
try, and commerce, and, last, the salient fea- 
tures of each separate State of Brazil. The 
author, a well-known lawyer and student of 
government, is acquainted with other parts of 
South America. He speaks, therefore, as a 
North American, but with sympathetic un- 
derstanding of Latin America. 

Many of Brazil’s problems are similar to 
ours. For that reason, and also because, since 
the war, commercial relations between Bra- 
zil and the United States have become more 
important than before, this book is of special 
interest to us. 


BEAUTIFUL Mexico. By Vernon Quinn. 
Stokes, New York, 1924. Pp. 398. Price, 
$4.00. 


This is, properly, neither a travel book nor 
a text-book history. The author freely makes 
use of history, however, and much of Mexi- 
can legend. Her beautiful scenery is indicated 
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not only by fine photographs, some in color, 
but also in simple but glamorous description, 
The book emphasizes the lovelier side of Mex- 
ico, from her tropical jungles to her perpet- 
ual snows. It aims to give all of importance 
in her history—such an amazing past !—and 
to give the unusual, often beautiful, Indian 
customs of today. In short, Mr. Quinn will 
succeed in his effort to interest the ordinary 
man in the romantic story of Mexico. 


PatM GROVES AND HUMMING Brrps: An 
Artist’s Fortnight in Brazil. By Keith 
Henderson. Ernest Benn., Ltd., London, 
1924. Pp. 133. Price, 21 shillings. 


Written in diary form, over a trip from 
England to Brazil and back, covering barely 
two months, this is a unique and altogether 
charming book. “Will you come with me, 
gentle reader?’ says Mr. Henderson in the 
bit of a preface. “You are to go with an art- 
ist, you understand, just enjoying what he 
enjoys. Therefore, you must not hanker after 
political turmoils or trade openings or rail- 
way ventures and debentures, because—be- 
cause things of that sort have no outline.” 

In truth, we are glad to go with him by 
means of this English book, so light in paper, 
so lovely in type, so richly sprinkled with 
line drawings and pencil portraits full of 
character. And the map is where the map in 
a travel book should be—on the inside cover. 


TALES FROM SitverR LANps. By Charles J. 
Finger. Doubleday, Page & Co., 1924. Pp. 
225. 


The last book on our shelf will leave us 
with a pleasant and fitting sense of the far 
past of Latin America. Mr. Finger has gath- 
ered up many tales from the cold far south 
to the Brazilian forests. These tales he tells 
with an unerring feeling for values. His 
English is rhythmic and dramatic, even as 
the primitive peoples themselves. 

As Kipling has preserved the lore of the 
jungles of India, so this writer, English by 
birth, American by adoption, traveler and 
writer by profession, has preserved the spirit 
of certain tribes of South America. 

The tales are all quite wondrously beau- 
tiful. The beauty is that of music, of the folk- 
song type. Therefore, like the Jungle books, 
this one will long be read and enjoyed by old 
and young alike. 








Vu Fo. 


